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Sia, Dublin, te Novw., 1834. 
Iwas grateful to yout Majesty for 


your assent to the Reform Bill; but | 
am much more gratefcl. to you tor 
having driven from your’ councils an. | °° 
presence, a set of servaits who have 
used their power for the purpose of pro- 
curing to be passed a Dill wiiich has 
abrogated the greatest of the! funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, and that, 
too, upon the express allegation, by 
them made, that the labouring part of 
your subjects, when brought by misfor- 
tune into a state of indigence and want, 
have no right to relief out of the land 
upon which they were born, and which 
they alone make worth any ‘thing; and 
upon the further allegation, that even 
assistance to the old and infirm was 
bad and mischievous, when provided 
for by law, 

F most hambly and heartily thank 
your Majesty for having dismissed froni 
your councils a set of servants, who, 
when the House of Commons had re- 


solved upon the repeal of a part of the 
{Priaied by W. Cobbdett, Jeknson's court.) 





malt-tax, threatened to quit your ser- 
vice and leave your Majesty without 
servants, uuless that vote were re- 
scinded; a set of servants who sent 
out the special commissions of 1830 
and 1831; aset of servants who have 
expended twenty millions of money on 
a project, which h 












ave introduced baads of commis- 
sioners, and a sort of mongrel govern- 
ment, carried on in detached parcels, 
by creatures of their own, irresponsible 
as well to your Majesty as to the Par- 
liament; a set of servants who have 

commenced making innovations in every 
thing, giving a shake to every iostitu- 
tion of any standing, finishing nothing, 
tossing all rights and all principles of 
government into the air, till, at last, 
vo man knows what to expect. 

But, may it please your Majesty, it is 
of the severiiics of this set of servants, 
that I most complain. It is impossible 
for an Erglishman to look at their deeds 
in almost every part of the kingdom, 
without shuddering ; it is impossible to 
behold their conduct with regard to the 
press; with regard to other things 
connected with the sufferings of the 
people : it is impossible to look at these, 
or to think of these, without being 
grateful to your Majesty for having pat 
ou Chan 22 their nower. 
jesty it belongs to choose your 
vants. It is our duty to leav 
free exercise of that prerog 
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carefully to abstain from every thing like 
an attempt to thwart you in your 
choice. If that choice should unhap- 
pily (which we ought not to presume 
likely) be such as to be hostile to our li- 
berties and happiness, we must rely on 
our representatives in the House of 
Commons to protect us against any evil 
that may be likely to arise from their 
counsel; and, if we do not choose re- 
presentatives that will discharge this 
duty towards us, the fault will be in our- 
selves, and not in your Majesty. At 
any rate, the first feeling of your peo- 
ple, upon hearing that you have driven 
from your presence a set of men, 
amongst whom he, who is technically 
‘held to be the keeper of your Majesty’s 
conscience, has openly and loudly de- 
clared himself a disciple of the merciless 
‘Mauruuvs, and has inculcated the justice 
and the necessity of ruling the poorer 


rt of your subjects upon the princi- 
.ples laid down by that barbarous man ; 
at any rate, the first feeling due from us 
towards your Majesty, upon this occa- 
sion, is that of gratitude. 
lam, 
Your Majesty's faithful subject, 
And most obedient humble servant, 
Wau. COBBETT. 





CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 


Inear from London that pis-aller 
Parkes, Mr. Commissioner Hitt, who, 
in an ‘“ incautious moment,” uttered 
something about the honourable mem- 
ber for Tipperary ; roaring Rusuron ; 
Woop, emphatically called JOHN; 
Frankuanon Lewis;  penny-a-line 
Caapwick; Perer MacCucrocs; and 


_ all the whole swarm, or swarms, of 


*\ commissioners,” are in an uproar in 
that devil-begotten wen. Pis-auren’s 
paper, the Cir: nicle of Monday, tells 
“me thatthe Common Councit has met, 
and that parochial meetings, in the me- 


_jeries. The subject of their delibe- 









































tropolitan parishes, are about to be held. 
As to my masters of the Common 
Council, my greatest concern relative 
to them is, that I know, that they never 
meet without guttling or guzzling 
something at my expense ; for, as tu their 
opinions, as to their decisions, one may 
fairly say of them as Swirr did of the 
Legivn club: 


‘« And, let us, while they strain their throats, 
- with their notes,” 





Every one will fill up the blank ina 
proper manner, and it is not worth 
while to print words that are of no use. 
As to what’ these fellows may say or 
do, it is of no sort of consequence. 
Their conduct, as exposed by Mr. Wit- 
LIAMS; their shameless conduct, makes 
their sayings and doings of less conse- 
quence to the English nation, than the 
suyings and doings of any description of 
people out of doors, assembled upon 
any occasion, or in any place. Any 
body acquainted with the downs, in the 
west of Englaud, knows, that all the 
rooks of a neighbourhood frequenily 
meet upon a high and clear hill, and sit 
in council. They draw themselves up 
in as regular a square as «ny geowetti- 
cian ever laid down. They station 4 
scout upon each of the neighbouring 
hills, in order to give notice of dan- 
ger, if it should be approaching. !n 
this square they deliberate. When 
they have come to a determina/i 
they call in the scouts, and away they 
all go in divisions to their several rook- 


rations is, how they shall come at the 
fruit of the labour of others with the 
least possible trouble, and with the least 
possible risk to their own carcasses. In 
this respect they resemble my London 
masters, who for several years (if they 
do not do it yet) made me pay church 
rates for two churches, and let me 4” 
the rest of the parishioners have ” 
church to goto! As to the deliberato™ 
of this crew, pis-aller Parnes is 4)" 
welcome to all benefit to be thereto” 
derived. But the metropolitan parishes 
are another thing ; and I am not '0 : 
made to believe that they who foun’! 
absolutely necessary to combine agai 
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the Malthusian crew whom the King 
has now turned out, will be so incon- 
sistent ant! unprincipled at to do any- 
thing which shall have the appearance 
of their feeling sorrow for the ousting 
of that crew, ~ 
It is uncertain what the Duke of 
WELLINGTON may propose; to propose, 
anything worse than the things which 
the other crew were enforcing is a 
thing impossible. It was a pottering, 
dabbling, patching, pinching, mud- 
dling, poking crew; it was a hypocri- 
tical, canting set, doctrinazres, liberals, 
a free-trading, centralizing, conceutrat- 
wg, amalgamating, accumulating, emi- 
grating damnable crew. Most likely 
we shall be able to understand the 
Duke. It is our fault then if we suffer 
him to beat us out of anything that we 
ought to have; but with this shuffling 
crew, who brought us in a bill to pass 
' upon the evidence to be furnished in 
> ten folio volumes of reports, and who 
pushed us along to pass the bill, and 
_ then brought us in the reports ; with a 
crew like this, who seemed always to be 
drenched with laudanum and brandy, 
' and into whose designs we never could 
' penetrate ; with this crew, from whom 
we gathered only this one thing clearly 
laid down ; namely, that they meant to 
_ bring the people of England to submit 
to live upon a COARSER SORT OF 
FOOD ; with a crew like this, it was 
impossible to proceed ; and an end to 
their power seemed to be absolutely 
“hecessary to give the King a chance of 
Testoring peace and conteutment to his 
people. 
1 beseech my readers not to be 
amused by xames. The scoundrels who 
are endeavouring to overthrow the li- 







i berties of America, and establish a vil- 
y Janous aristocracy of money, have taken 
): the name of “ WHIGS,” have taken 






the name which was taken by those 
Who made the revolution in that coun- 
ry, and who established its independ- 
fnce. Let us have the sense to scorn 
he use of the term Whig or Tory ; let 
shave the sense and the decency to 
eave itto the King to choose his own 
servants ; let us resolve to support them, 
Hf they give us all our righis; and to 
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oppose them with all our might, if they 
attempt to withhold from us any one of 
those rights ; and, in the meanwhile, 
let us enjoy the confusion of the stand- 
ing army of commissioners, Pis-aller 
Paxkxes, Grorr, Hitt, Cray, VWutr- 
MORE, Tortens, andall that set, whose 
business it was to be, to get away the 
|abourers of “England, to till the lands 
in the South Sea, Lam sure that all my 
readers will act a consistent part upon 
this occasion, and that they will expect 
a similar part to be acted by me. 

The Morning Chronicle hints that it 
is possible that the Dukeof We.uincron 
may adopt the “ desperate course” of 
joimng the Radicals, and of doing some 
of the things, at least, which they want 
done. Now, if pis-a ler Parkes deem 
me a Radical, all that I can say for my- 
self is, that, if the Duke will give us 
complete security for the maintenance 
of the rights of the poor, according to 
our English laws; if he will be so“ des- 
perate ’ (and, indeed, so truly wise) as 
to do this; if he will be “ desperate” 
enough to biast the hopes of the base 
and nasty Malthusians for ever; if he 
will repeal the dreadfully mischievous, 
burdensome, and brutalizing, malt- 
tax; and, if he will do that which com- 
mon sense, as well as justice, dictate 
with regard to Ireland ; if he will adopt 
the measure proposed by Lord Asuiery 
with regard to the factories in York- 
shire and Lancashire, he shall, at any 
rate, have all the little support that I 
am able to give him, provided he take 
no step to harden the penal code, or to 
supplant the operation of the law, and 
the constituted authorities of the land, 
by military or Bourbon-police force, and 
propose no new law to restrict the press, 
or endanger personal liberty. 

We now sce the motive for bringing 
forward Lord Durxnau. This set, that 
is now turned out, kuew that their days 
were numbered. He was cast out as 
being something foo good to be in this 
set, whom the people hated; and he 
was to be called in by the people, in or- 
der that he might be a little sort of in- 
fallible political Pope, who would have 
been able to keep the main part of the 
others in, and so patch up and work 
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‘ once or twice before, put it to men of 
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along. The King has defeated the 
whole project. And, | again, as I did 
sense : What would have been the lot 
of the people of this kingdom, if there 
had been neither king nor lords, and if 
the Whig faction, who had passed the 
Coercion Bik eb bet 
justice in it jBwhb hal pasgeds 
Law Ameflmpnt, “or CHARS 

FOUD, Bill : Adhad : SCinded a vote 
in favour of a repeal of part of the 
mait-tax; who had openly avowed 
themselves the disciples of Mavraus ; 
who had three hundred men shut up.in 
one year fur the selling of cheap publi- 
cations: who had passed a law, giving 
the rich the liberty of selling those wild 
animals, for being in pursuit of which, 
the sane law transported the poor for 
seven years ; who brought in, and who 
passed, the Dead Body Bill: | put it to 
men of sense, who have only a common 
feeling of regard for the liberty, happi- 
mess, and honour, of their country, to 
say, ‘* What would have been the lot 
“ of the people of this kingdom, if there 
“ had been neither king nor lords ; and 
“if we had been left wholly at the 


* mercy of this faction”? 
Wa. COBBETT. 




















TO 
MY CONSTITUENTS. 


My Frienps, 

I request you to read the above pa- 
pers; to think well upon the subject; 
not to be misled by any artful repre- 
sentations ; to resolve not to eulist your- 
selves under the banners of any faction ; 
to consider well what course of conduct 
is best calculated to restore us all to our 
rights, liberties, and happiness, as in- 
dustrious Englishmen; and to resolve 
to pursue that course. . 

I have written to Mr. Fielden, and ! 
hope, with him, to have the pleasure of 
seeing you all, in about a week from 
this day. 

I am, 
Your faithful representative, 
And most obedient servant, 





No. IX. yale - 
TO CHARLES MARSHALL, 
LABOURER, .. | 


Normapgdy Tithing, Parish of Ath, 






Mar . 
Yuu must needs think that {hear 
about the FIRES that are going on in 
England. . Indeed I see ‘accounts of 
them in every newspaper’ that-eomes 
from England. ‘There is ro man more 
sorry thad I am, #hat my country should 
be in such a state ; but I cannot join 
with those who call the working peo- 
ple of England “ dazy and sturdy mis- 
ereants”; being, besides, quite satisfied, 
that, to call them by such names, never 
vet was, and never will be, the way to 
make them cease to do any thing, inthe 
doing of which they are engaged, how- 
ever wrong it may be to do that 
thing. : 

1 will endeavour, Marsuatr, to ex- 
plain to you, why it is that the farmers 
are unable to pay the wages that they 
have been paying for some time past. 
The greater part of farms are still pay- 
ing as much rent as they were paying 
when wheat was, on an average, ten 
shillings a bushel. Besides this, they 
pay nearly as much in poor-rates : they 
pay more in county-rates, in church- 
rates (taking England and Wales all 
through) ; in road-rates ; in malt-tax 
(which is heavier than afl the other 
taxes); in sugar, tea, and tobacco tax ; 
and they pay full as much as they ever 
paid for all articles of clothing ; and 
they pay as much for fuel as they ever 
paid. 
Now, you know, that fat hogs used 
to be from twelve to fifteen shillings 4 
score; that mutton used to he from 
ruur shillings to five and sixpence a stove 
at SMITHFIELD; that beef used to be 
from fuur shillings to six shillings * 
stone ; that butter used to be at Gait” 
FORD, from fifteen to twenty peace * 
pound You know that now fat hogs 
are about eight shillings a score, I sup 
p se; and you know, that even ¢ 
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: fine wheat, that grow. on your little 

_ pateh, is hardly worth five and sixpence 
- a bashed; and wheat in general, all 
| over the kingdom, I can assure you, is 


not worth four and sixpence a bushel. 
The » Maasuatt, if. i farmer 
have to play theSame rent,and the same 
taxes, he pnust, be rained if he ‘pay the 
same waged that “he- paid before ; aad, 
] am sure that there is none of you who 
would wish to see Farmer West, or 
Faccorrea, or Horns, or any of the 
rest of the farmers brought toruin. They 
have all families as well as you; and, 
besides this, if they be brought to ruin, 
their labourers must either come to ruin 
and starvation, er there must be an end 
of all law, and all security even for 
person, Yet, Manrsuanx, the labourer 
and his family must live; must have 
meat, bread, beer, clothing, and a bed 
' to lie on, and fuel to warm them ; 
and there is.no reason, seeing that their 
labour is as great as ever, why they 
should not live as well now as they did 
|. before. here is a miscreant who pub- 
_ lishes a paper called the Brighton Ga- 
zetle, who says, that the wages of the 
labourer ought to be lowered, in pro- 
portion to the fall in the prece of wheat 
and flour; so that, according to him, a 
man ought to have six shillingsa weck, 
instead of twelve. ‘This, Marshall, is a 
real miscreant, who, if he could have 
| his will, would set the whole country 
4 ina blaze. 
Let us see, then, how this matter 
stands. Suppose a man to have twelve 
‘shillings a week. He is no corn dealer, 
and no bacon merchant ; and the ques- 
fon with him is, not the price of 
wheat; not the price of the whole fat 
hoy ; not the price of barley; but the 
price of the bushel of flour and of the 
pag4'ion loaf; the price of the three or 
our pounds of bacon; and the price of 
he jut of beer. ‘The wheat, the bacon, 
he harley, have to go throngh the 
wands of the corn-dealer, the miiler, the 
baker; the bacon has to go through 
he hands of the bacon merchant aii! 
he shopkeeper; the barley has to go 
rough the hands of the maltster and 
¢ tax-gatherer and the brewer and 
me pablic-house keeper: through ali 
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these hands they have to pass before 
they come to the labouring man, every: 
‘one of them respectively, comes loaded 
with a share of all the enormots taxes, 
of every sort, paid by the corn-dealer, : 
the miller, the’ bacon merchant, the 
shopkeeper, .the'Mahster; “the brewer, 
ahd the pablic-hotse*keepér; and; ate 
dast, the law ‘prieesi'which rain’ the 
farmer, produce very little effect in: 
lowering the price of these commodities: 
to'the labouring man; and this you all’ 
find to be the case. 

If this is the case with regard to the’ 
mere food, how stands it with regard to 
other things necessary to the decent 
existence of yourselves and your fami- 
lies? The sugar, the tea, the tobacco,. 
the rent, the fuel, the soap, the candle 
light; all these; every article of 
clothing ; all these put together make 
twice or three times the amount of the 
mere bread and bacon: as to the drink, 
that is still as dearas before ; for five parts 
out of six of the priceis faz, or mono- 
poly arising out of tax. Put the drink, 
then, to the rent and these other things, 
which are all full as dear as they were 
before; and then see how unjust this 
BuicuTon miscreant is, im proposing to’ 
lower your wages in proportion tothe 
fall in the price of WHEAT! ‘The’ 
single man, too: has he not still as 
much to pay for his /odying, for his’ 
washing, for his clothes, as he had to 
pay before? Has he not as much to 
pay for his fobacco, for his soup; and, in® 
short for every thing except a’ mere’ 
trifle on the loaf, and on the pound'cf’ 
bacon? He must lament that the’ 
farmer is ruined; but is he to sfarve be” 
cause the farmer is ruined? The 
farmer has been ruined by the arbitrary 
changes made in the value of the circu- 
lating money of England, and by the 
heavy taxes which the farmer has to 
pay. But was it the labouring man 
that caused this arbitrary change iff the 
value of the money? Was it the la- 
bouring man that Jaid on the malt-tax, 
on account of which the working 
people of England pay twice as much 
asthe amount of all the parish relief 
that they receive? Was it the labour- 





ug man, that laid on taxes, which 
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make ‘the tea cost. three ‘shillings in- 
stead of one; which make the sugar 
cost two shillings instead of one; that 
make the tobacco cost three shillings 
instead of threepence ?, The labouring 
man did none of these things. He 
must be sorry to see the farmer ruined : 
it would -be unjust in him to wish that 
the landlord should receive no rent for 
his land; bat if the farmer lose all his 
money, and the landlord lose all his 
rent, the labouring man has not been 
the cause of it. The law of God and 
the law of the land, say that he shall 
not starve, us long as there is food in 
the country ; and, if you. will speak tc 
Farmer Hoxrwe, he will show you, that 
St. Paus tells Timornay that “ the hus- 
“ bandman that /eboureth must be the 
“« first partaker of the fruits.” 

I do hope that good-will and good 
neighbourhood will prevail in the west 
of Surrey, at any rate; that landlords, 
farmers, labourers, will all have consi- 
deration one for another, and that the 
farmers and Jandlords will particularly 
have great. consideration for the single 
yourg men; and that, whenever they 
possibly can do it, they will take them 
into their heuses, make them part of 
their famijies, and bind them to them 
by the ties of mutual benefit and kind- 
ness; aud not drive them away from 
their doors as if they bad no right to be 
upon the land whereon they were born. 

Now then, Marssatz, so much for 
that; and now I| have to talk to you 
about another matter. You know that 
there has been a POOR-LAW BILL 
passed, which, whenever it shall be put 
into execution, will make a total change 
as to the situation of the working peo- 
ple. It was a Scotcuman of the name 
of Broucuam who proposed this bill to 
the House of Lords ; and he said that 
such a bill was necessary to prevent the 
poor from SWALLOWING UP THE 
LOR®S’ ESTATES. Now, Marsaant, 
itis acommand of God, that those who 
have the ability to do it shall plead the 
cause of the poor, the widow, the father- 
less, and the stranger. 1 have the abi- 
lity to de this, as well as to teach you 


how to rear fields of cabbages; and it is}. 
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to waste my timevin feasting ahd drink. 
ing, and in snoring in-bed.. After having 
taken time to consider-int what way | 
can best perform this:duty, I have deter. 
mined to write and publish a LITTLE 
BOOK, in such form and size that any 
working man can carry it in his waist- 
coat pocket, and at the price of rirreen is 
PENCE; so that all the working men ‘® 
may read it, or hear it read. AndIl — 
shall have it bound in leather, so that it 
shall not easily be worn out ;° and: that 
it may be read, not only by the men of 
the present day, but by their-children, 
and their great-great-grandchildren, | 
have sent the first part of it to London, 
and shall send the rest in a few days. 
If the landlords and farmers-have any 
sense left, they will be the first to read 
it, and to CONSIDER IT WELL; and 
if they do not choose to read it, they 
may just let it alone. I will here give 
you the Trrve of it, Marsmaut, and the 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: and when the : 
book is printed, which: will be in the ; 
course of a fortnight, some copies of it —R” 
will be sent down to Mr. Dean, and I 
shall request him to send one of the 
copies and give it to the man who now 
lives in the house in which ‘was bors. 
The Title and Contents of this little 
book are as follows : 


COBBETT’S 
LEGACY TO LABOURERS; 
oR, 
What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, 


and ’Squires, have to possess the Lands, 0 
to make the Laws? 





In Six Letters “addressed to the Workiog 
People of the whole Kingdom. 
WITH A DEDICATION TO 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
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BY WILLIAM COBBETT, M.P. FOR OLDHAM. 
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CONTENTS, 

Dedication to Sir Ronert Pepe; statics the 
reasons for writing the book, aud also the 
reasons for dedicating it to him. 

Letter I. How came some mea to bave * 

greater right to parcels of laod tha” 
anv o'her mea have to the 59 
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Letter II, What right bave English landlords 
to the lands? How came they ™ 
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Letter M1]. Is their t to the land absolute ? 
Isthe ee ewn ; or, are they 
, holders under a superior ? 

Letter 1V. Have they dominion iv their lands ? 
Or do they lawfully possess only 
the use of them ? 

Letter V, Cam they do what they like witl- 
their Jands? 

Can they.use them in any way that 
shall clearly tend to the injury of 
other men, or to that of the King, 
or Communwealth ? 

Can they use them sv as to drive the 
natives from them ? 

Can they use them so as to cause the 
natives to perish of hunger, or of 
cold ? 

Letter VI. What right have the Lords, Ba- 
ronets, Squires, and rich men, to 

' pote at elections any more than 
working men have ? 


You are not. to suppose, Marswact, 
that Lam going to die, because I have 


awarded you a legacy. You are to have}, 


it first or last ; and the sooner you have 
it the better; and if I see it in your 
hands in my life-time I shall be.sure 
that you have got it. Since the vaga- 
bonds have dared to assert that the poor 
have no-rights, it is high time to see 
what are the rights of the rich. When 
you get the little bouk be sure to send 
one of them over to the chaps at Pur- 
BRIGHT, and tell them to go to the par- 
son at Cuossam, and ask him what 
right he had to libel me; and to tell 
him that I will call him to account for 
that before this winter is over. 

I have nothing more to say to you at 
present, only that, if all of you work as 
hard as 1 do; if you be as diligent {as 1 
hope you are) with the ploughs and the 
spades aud the dung-prongs and the 
bill-hooks as I am with the pen, you 
Will have the farm in most excellent 
condition before I get back. I hope 


that all of you and your wives and fami- 


lies are well, and 
I am, 


Your master aud friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





FIRES IN ENGLAND. 


As the liberal and sincere Whigs took 
so much pains to stnge me in 1531; 
and as some people think that I had so 


harrow an escape, it way surprise the 
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reader that I venture to pronounce the 
word “ rire” even for the purpose of 
getting a servant to light a fire in my 
room. However, I am not so easily 
frightened. And ‘I shall now take the 
liberty to insert'from the English news- 
papers, copied into Dusiin newspapers, 
some of the details which have reached 
me relative to these fires; and when I 
have done that I shall insert an article 
of a wise London newspaper, relative to 
the means of “ checking” the fires; 
aud wheu that is done I shall, in an 
address to ithe King’s Ministers, point 
out that which | think they ought to 
do in this case, as faithful servants of 
their royal master, with the peace of 
whose kingdom, and the upholding of 
whose dignity,they are specially charged; 
and to do which, to the utmost of their 
power, by the most solemn of oaths.... 
ieveee The details which have reached 
are as follow : 

“ Last week fires occurred in Dorset- 
“ shire, Huntingdon, and Norfolk. 

“ On Sunilay last, two fires broke out 
“inthe farm yards of Mr. Carr and 
““Mr. Akerman, near Bascott. Much 
* stock was destroyed. 1001. is offered 
“ for the discovery of the incendiary. 

“On Monday, at eleven. o'clock, a 
“‘ fire broke out at Till-barn, Alfriton, 
“in the occupation of Mr. Pagden, 
‘* which consumed the barn filled with 
“oats and barley, three wheat stacks, 
“a hovel, and a quantity of louse 
“straw. ‘Two men are in custody. 

“ A few evenings siace, an incendiary 
“ fire broke. out at the immense barn 
‘“* belonging to Mr. Holton, near Sirat- 
“ ford-on-Avon, which consumed up< 
“* wards of 1,000/. of property before it 
“ was.got under. Rewards are offered 
“* for the apprehension of the miscrean/s 
** who committed the act, 

“© On Monday se'nnight a haulm-rick 
“and wood hovel, on the premises of 
“Mr. Freeman, farmer, were wilfully 
‘* set fire to, and two wheat stacks, and 
‘a stack of oats and beans, were de- 
“ stroyed. : 

‘© On Monday, at nine o'clock, another 
“ fiendish act of malicious burning took 
“ place at Thoresthorpe, on a farm be- 





“longing to Mr. Gilbert. 
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“On Wednesday night, a most alarm- 
“ ing fire took place on the premises of 
“Mr. James Smith, at the Hoo, near 
* Frindsbury, Kent. Eight stacks of 
“corn were totally destroyed, with 
“ some buildings. There is every rea- 
“ son to believe that this outrage was 
* the working of an incendiary. 

* It, ig painful to add, that several 
“farmers in the neighbourhood have 
“ received threatening letiers. A meet- 
* ing of the association for the protec- 
* tion of property from i:cendiarism 
“ took place on Monday at the Beef 
“ Steak House, at Shorne, at which the 
* Karl of Darnley presided, and the 
“ most prompt measures will be re- 
“ sorted to for the purpose of prevent- 
“ing the recurrrence of such a cala- 
** mity. 

*« A destructive fire took place on the 
** premises of Mr. Holtham, at Cleeve 
** Prior, near Eversham, on Wednesday 
** night, the 29. Aman is in custody 
“on suspicion of having wilfully occa- 
<* sioned the conflagration. 

* On Wednesday morning last a very 
“¢ awful fire broke out upon a farm oc- 
*‘ cupied by Mr. Fryson, at Old Hurst, 
* Huntingdonshire, three miles from St. 
“‘ Ives. The fames were first disco- 
“ vered issuing from a cow-lodye, and 
spread with such rapidity,that almost 
“‘the entire premises and produce of 
“* two extensive farms, with eleven cot- 
** tages, were consumed before the de- 
** vouring element was subdued. There 
«« is little doubt but that it was the act 
* ‘of adiabolical incendiary. A fire broke 
“gut in a stubble stack about half a 
mile from Grantham during the afier- 
* nyop of Monday, which was clearly 
“ the result of accident ; but in an hour 
‘after the fumes were subdued, some 
* vile incendiary fired the stack yard of 
* John Norman, asmall farmer, which 
* consumeil a bean and barley stack, 
*‘ and nothing but the most strenuous 
“ exertions prevented the destruction ot 
“ four or five other ricks —On the same 
* evening some villains set fire to the 
“ stack-yard of Mr. Charles Plowrighi, 
** farmer, of Whaplode, near Holbeach, 
** From the great scarcity of water on 
“or near the premises, and frum the 







































“stacks being fired in various plates, 
“no effectual resistance could be made 
“ to the devouring element, so that ali 
“the contents Of the yard were wholly 
‘* consumed, consisting of wheat, oats, 
“‘ and beans, to the value of about 7001, 
“ not onesheaf of which was insured, Se. 
‘* veral persons were taken into custody, 
* suspected of being guilty of this out- 
‘ rage, and taken to Spalding on Tues. 
“day morning for examination. But 
“« the most mysterious part of the catas- 
*‘trophe remains to be told. While 
“ Mr. P. was at Spalding on Tuesday, 
“attending the examination of the pri- 
“ soners, his dwedling-house, which by 
“* great exertions had been saved on the 
*‘ previous night, took fire, und was 
“ burned to the ground.’ There is little 
‘* doubt but that this also was the act 
“of an incendiary.—On Sunday even- 
“ing last, as early as eight o'clock in 
“the evening, a hay-stack and hovel 
“on the farm of Mr. George Houlden, 
“of Saleby, near Alford, were set fire 
“to, and entirely consumed: and on 
‘« Saturday, about eleven o'clock in the 
‘* forenoon, a fire broke out in several 
‘* places at once, in the stack-yard of 
“ Mr. Isaac Bee, farmer, of Deeping 
“ High Bank. No doubt ‘this was ef- 
“fected by some combustible matter 
* which was neither intended nor ex- 
“pected to ignite so soon. All at- 
‘tempts to extinguish the flames were 
“in vain. The whole ciintents of the 
yard, with a part of the dwelling- 
** house, were consuined. ‘The damage 
“* is about 300/ 

“As a proof of the effect produced by 
these villunous procéedings, take the 
“ following from the Oxford Journal: 

“On Wednesday fast, a, numerous 
« meeting of the landholders and other 
respectable inhabitants of the tows 
‘and villages of Lechdale, Buscott 
‘Kelmscott, Inglestiam, “and Eatoo 
‘* Hastings, was held at the New Ino, 
“ Lechdale, to take into consideratio 
“ what steps should be adopted to pr 
“vent the. alarming @estruction 
farming property by incendiaries. of 
‘‘ veral strong resoluttons were passed 
“in endemnation of the offence, 7 
“ subseripiions to the aniount of 14% 
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_ « immediately collected in the room, to 
 * be appropriated in rewards for infor- 
~ “ mation leading to the apprehension 
> “and conviction of the offenders. 
' “ other meeting is convening to propose 
'“and adopt further measures on the 


An- 


|“ subject ; and a letter from the rector 
> “of Buscott has been forwarded to the 


| Morning Advertiser. 
' observations of a person who Knows no- 
thing at all of the matter. 
> can do no 
_ known; the remedies are as clear as 
© daylight. And they only want to be 
_ adopted to put an end to the evil. 


qa [teen ah 


» “Chief Secretary of State, soliciting 
_ “the assistance of the Government in 
“ the affair.” 





The following is from the London 
It contains the 


Inquiries 


good. The causes are all 


‘The extent to which the setting of 


| “ fires has been carried in England has at 
_ “‘ last excited the uneasiness of the Lon- 
| ‘‘ don press; certainly not before the sub- 
» “ jecteulled for attention, Thereisa great 
_“‘ deal of good sense in the following re- 
_ “ marks on the subject in the Morning 
|“ Advertiser: —The prevalence of incen- 
_“ diary fires in many parts of the coun- 


“try, the diabolical spirit they evince, 
“the destruction of property and even 
“life they oceasion, and the ease with 
“which they are perpetrated, are cir- 


“cumstances well fitted to excite the 


“most painful feelings. Nevertheless 
“the subject does not appear to have 
“received much of that attention to 


“ which it is so well entitled. But it is 


* obvious, whatever be the causes of the 
: mischief, that their virulence has been 
q in no degree abated, and that wilful 
‘ fire-raising is as prevalent now as it 
“has ever been at any time during these 
' half-dozen years. Under these cir- 
“cumstances it seems to us to be impe- 
ratively necessary that the whole cir- 
_ cumstances nad condition of the rural 
. Population should be carefully inquired 
into; not by a set of flying commis-' 
sioners packed for a special purpose, 
and sent only to hunt for spch evi- 
dence as might pave the Way fora 
Measure detérmined on before they 
Commenced their 
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“but by those who will look at 
“ it without prejudice under all.its as- 
“ spects and bearings. The crime of 
“arson may be said to be new in Eng- 
“ Jand, and it would be absard to sup- 
‘“* pose that it should have grown iE to 
“ the frightful magnitude it has attain- 
“ ed without the operation of powerfab 
“ causes. These ought to be carefully 
“ investigated ; and if they can be de-. 
“tected, and their influence correctly 
** appreciated, it will be comparatively 
“easy to deal with this gigantic 
‘‘ nuisance. But ifit be allowed to go 
“on unchecked, if Ministers content 
* themselves with merely offering re- 
“wards for the discovery of incendia- 
‘‘ ries, and make no efforts to trace and 
“ stop up the sources whence the mis- 
chief flows, it will be more owing to 
“ accident than to any thing else if we 
*” escape falling into something like the 
‘‘ condition of Ireland. ‘The organiza- 
‘tion of a rural police has been talked 
“of; but there are a thousand difficul- 
“ties in the way of such a measure ; 
“and though it were established, it 
** would hardly be possible to make it 
‘efficient for any practical purpose. 
‘ But how comes it that a rural police 
“should be more necessary in 1834 
‘“‘thanin 1824? What is it that has 
‘« inspired a part of our population with 
“such a malignancy, that to gratify 
“their malice against others, they, do 
“ not hesitate to destroy the very food 
“‘ they are in want of? A quack never 
“troubles himself about inquiring how 
“the disease originated, bot immedi- 
“« ately sets to drugging the patient with 

“his pernicious nostrums. But the 

‘« quackery is quite as bad in polities as 

“in medicine; and we hope in this in- 

** stance, at least, we shall not have to 

‘‘deplore its occurrence; but that 

“‘ while every thing is done in the mean 

“time to discover and punish the 

“« perpetrators of such abominable out- 

‘“‘ rage, an impartial and searching in- 

“« quiry will be instituted into the causes 

‘* whence they originate; and that an 

“attempt will then be made to 

‘deal with them on broad and compre- 

“« hensive principles.” 
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THE KING'S ‘SERVANTS: 


Shangena Castle, 16. Nov,, 1834. 


My. Loans ano GENTLEMEN, | 
Luecomaenpen to you, in the terrible 

time: of,, the special. commissions: of 

Havsenhlen Wiltshire, Berkshire, . and 


3 » the measures which 
Ith to be adopted for effec- 
tually doing | 


all, the. various.trade’men employed in 
conjunetion™ with the ape yes in 
thegneier of .a..loa bread ;. for, 
cabianinieeld isyour mistake, if you 
ta low wages, deprivation of 
arte! the hardships arising, there- 
from, do net appertain to tradesmen, as 
well as; to those that are more imme- 
diately,.engaged in: tilling the soil, | 
recommended to you those measures, 
so.easy of adoption and execution, and 
a0 perfectly. costiess, which.I was SURE 
would restore tranquillity and.coatent- 
meat.to the, millions of En en and 
Welshmen. Inatead of the thanks-of 
you, and.of those colleagues who 
arenow ont.of power, [ had to endure 
the,effects of your endeavours to shut 
meip, in.jaib for the probable remainder 
of my Jjife, from. which end I.was pre- 
served by an.henest jury ; and by,that 
Joqnemetr: 
will now offer you the advice again ; 
and,,if you-reject it,., at any rate, shall 
have done my duty... 1 have just quoted 
the remarks and recommendations of a 
weiter inva London. paper. He does 
not understand the antinats bat, appa- 
reatly;his wishes are good. This yeu- 
tleman talks of checking the destructive 
deeds, which he. very properly describes, 
as far.as.relatcs to the ro in theme 
selves. —_—- nan ie he is 
ee 
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vant of every. thing, connected. with.the 
matter; and shows, that, however 
his.motives, he is wholly unfit to advise. 
Aad, with. regard tothe associationsof . 
farmers.and othersin the coustry, they . 
are the mere effect of passion, operating 
upon. irritated minds. It. is baffled . 
power: it is power and . 
domination filled-with resentment.on . 
seeing itself. reduced to. a state of im- 
potence. Did you never dreamp(you . 
are very likely to.,have such dreams) of 
having some man standing before you ; 
some unfortunate underling,..on «w 

you wished to pour. out.-a torrent, 
censorious expressions ; and that, some- 
bow or other, you could not speak?._I 
once had such a dream; 1. thonght I 
had got an opportunity of laying it well, 
on upon old. Sipmours.; , and thatyI 
could not utter a single articulate sound 
of all the expressions (which were not 
of the mildest sort) which I had pre 
pared for him. Just much, about such - 
is the situation of these agricultural 
chieftains : they would swear like troop- 
ers ; oh, how: they, would svear! bat 
they do not know whom. to, “wear at; .. 
they would execrate and blasphemes; 
but they do not know on what oven 
pour.out their. execration. and. their » 
blasphemy: they would cut, flay, shoot, 
hnag, quarter; but they do not know 
on. whom they, would. exercise. nr 
‘terrible inflictioas;, while, perhaps, and - 
most likely, the very persons. that 
employ (for they are compelled fo.em- » 
‘ploy some to aid and assist. them,.in 
-their work of detection) are,the, persons: 
who have perpetrated the deeds; and 
‘that. nothing short of an, extirpation of - 
the people, by whom they are surround- , 
ed, and on whose labour they 
will give them security, without, tak 
the hostile disposition out.of the.hear 
of the people. This was my.,op 
before, and it.is. still. my amet 

. L will not act the hb 
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 ing-wheel’by any means ; just the con- 
“trary, as you wilt presently learn, if you 


ae 
anid-so distinctly foretold, and to-prevent 
whieh’ Mavoured'so earnestly? To affect 
to Heplore’thesd evils is'as ridictlous as 
-it would'beto deplore that Christmas is 
ogo heat at hand, udless*+he who deplores 
istable to show that he hus ‘done perk 
in’hjs péwer to prevent’ the ev 
from happening ; ; ‘that he has had: some 
power to’ exercise ‘it the’case; and that’ 
the’ evil iras‘come in despite: of his levee} 
eable’txertions/ °"  ' 
' “Mer of sense avid Sineerity seeing” tel 
ee and knowing, or “thinking” t 
know, “the‘eauses of it, Will’ propose’ wu) 
a ‘not “wring theie“hnnds, : 
“their px Mh and’ sit and ery ;" not, 
“as a great’ councillor ts “said to: 
have done at the time-of the panic, vio- 
‘ently ‘clusphis hands together; turn up 
«his eyes, till’you saw nothing’ but the 
whites, and exchtim,*“ My God ! what’ 
‘shall we do!” This is not the way’ to 
govern nations; it ‘is ‘not ‘the way to: 
' govern the Eng stish nation at any rate. / 
Get ‘up; on lubberly dog”! said 
‘Jurirer’ to ‘the wagoner, “ your 
“ hands to the whip, and yourshoulders 
“tothe wheel; and do not tie there 
“ worrying me with your exclamations”! 
Pray, my lords and gentlemen, do not 
think that [recommend the whip to be 
‘used by you inthis’ case,’ nor'the rack-' 


shoultt be condescending enouzh to do 
te the honour of reading this: ‘address, 


which is entitled: to: your attention, be: 
-cttuse, long before any fires ut all’ took: 
place, 1,” being “wfraid that such would’ 

the end, fave duty in sug- 


ca en a a RE at Oe a ta ti se NN ee an 
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-others, at Sarisecry, in the year 1696 ;. 
whether, this being the case, it’is not 
your duty to your master to. attend to 
me now ?- 

“The writer’ of ‘the ‘above weele in 
the London Morning “Advertise?, truly 
fenotigh ‘desctibes, utid: pathetically ‘la- 
ments, ‘the great facility that-there ‘is 
Hin-setting the ‘fires; and the @reqtdiffi- 
feulty Of detecting the fire-setters. “All 
which wise observations he-might hae 
spared himself the trouble of making, 
‘seeing that both ‘these “were: se! fully 


proved *by me long and’ long enough 


‘tear}ago. And’ | wonder that’ he was-nct 
Pald: | 


“Hampshire Ineson- 
‘to Cockey Daenwaw, the 
nis” "brother: who fought *to- 
gether with Baovcaaw so-valiattly ‘in 
the case uf the really unfortunate queen, 
and who sat the other night at the Lord 
‘Mayor's’ feast in’Guildhall, and: doubt- 
less ‘displayed liis * chivalrous”: “spirit 
fin’ keeping together " with his *érc- 
ther-lord, in “enjoying “the “applause 
poured out on'him’ by my felluweciti- 
zens,’ -hes and shes, who, itis said in the 





ne chose upor this oceasion ‘to 
imitate, not the cheering cre ‘of the 
-cock, ‘but the gratulating sound ofthe 


}voiee of a bird ofa mach larger size; of 
‘amore stately port,,and of-manners 
more congenial with the gravityof'these 
civie authorities, ‘by winels the brace of 
noble “and ©“ chivalrous ”) peets were 
then and: there surrounded ; seeing’ that 
Hampshire Inesroncen, of Weawett, 
who isa Colunel 1: faney, advised 

Denman to put this very advice 
which 1] gave the Ministers intd his*in- 


gesting meastites of ’ ‘effectual preven}dictment, in which heealled me Wii- 


‘tion. 


144M Cosperr,’ Labourer, of St: Dun- 





‘Come, donne Th te-ttad to" t th 
better of ‘your ‘pride and haughtivess, 


and of IE Saw vow, recorded in’ 
heaven,’ to rather than’ listen tc 
me. ti is time to 





the better of thi 


stan's in’ the West,’ chougt 1 wa a 
Liveryman of London, a” ! in 
the city ; had a good house at Kewerwe- 
TON; and in direct taxes morethan 
a -pountls a ‘years; into thiebill 
ndietment Inemonornjof Werwert, 
ae re tian ae ‘iow a 
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they might set fire to corn-fields and 
swoods; and by-the-by, Mr. Benerr, 
the member for Wiltshire, told my at- 
torney, Mr. Farrarou, that J had put 
: him to the se of msuring standing 
corn! 1 have been informed, and I be- 
lieve, that Danaan declined to put this 
additional crime into the bill of indict- 
meat, but told Inemonoek that it would 
certainly weigh in aggravation, when 


-T should be brought up for judgment ! 
. With regard to this last fact, 1 do not 


speak with any great degree of confi- 
dence, not believing Denman to be a 


> fool to such « surprising extent ; but of 


the Tory colonel making the application, 
I have not the smallest doubt. I heard 
of the thing before the trial; I had 


- Benstr subpoenaed and in court; | was 


dying with impatience to hear the thing 


‘ mentioned by Denman, and had Preu's 


new penal code in my hand ready to 
show that the setting fire to standing 
corn and woods was there very amply 
described ; and ready was [ to pour out 
upon all the parties every drop of my 
viol of wrath, of well-mixed-up indig- 
nation, ridicule, contempt, and scorn. 
However, | wonder that this writer 
in the Londoa paper was not afraid to 
say, as | had said wpon that occasion, 
that the act was of :o easy commissivun, 
and of so difficult detection. But, is it 
not monstrous in men in power, to be 
angry with a writer for saying that 
which is so notorious to all the world ; 
is it not monstrous for being angry at 
a man’s saying, in print, that that is 
true, the truth of which is proved to us 
every day of our lives?) What I have 
always contened for is this, that the act 
cannot be prevented ; and that it can- 
not be punished, because it cannot be 
detected in one case out of ten; and 
further, let it be observed, that the pu- 
nishment, when punishment does take 


place, has not the effect, in this case, of 


deterring by terrific example. When- 
ever the chances are ten to one in favour 
of escape, men enough will always be 
found to risk. Besides, here comes an 
additional motive: here comes revenge 
oa account of the suffering party. One, 
if not two, of the must terrible fires 
that have taken place, was the act of a 
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son, whose father had been transport 

for rioting by the Special issi 

at Wincuestree. Ia this very list of 
burnings, which I have inserted above, 
we find, that, while a farmer was gone 
to an examination before the magis- 
trates, of persons suspected of having 
set fire tu his stacks and barns, his 
farm-house, which had escaped before, 
took fire and was burned to the ground ; 
and that this also was suspected to bea 
wilful act! Will nothing open your eyes? 


A rural police is talked of. Tite news- 


papers tell us that Weutrnerow asked 
Mexsovansr, whether it was intended 
to establish « rural police; andthe sume 
papers tell us (I hope falsely), that the 
latter seemed to answer in the affiema- 
tive. Gracious God! a rural polive in 
a village of Wiltshire, or Hampshire, 
or Berkshire, or Sussex, or Kent, to 
protect corn ricks, standing out in the 
fielis, each, on an average, a mile from 
any house! There will be another time 
and place for talking of this matter ; 
therefore I shall say no more about it 
here. 

] repeat, that there are no means of 
prevention but that of taking the dispo- 
sition to do the thing out of the hearts 
und minds of the -people ; and, if I had 
the power that you have, out of their 
hearts and minds I would take that dis- 
position in the course of ene month. on 
pain of being racked on the wheel in 
case of failure. That is to say, in-one 
month after the Parliament should 
meet; and | would have it together in 
fourteen days, the time limited by law, 
if I called it together ia a tavern, or & 
play-house. Now, then, let me tell 
you whatI would do, if 1 had the 
power ; first laying dowa the principles 
upon which I would proceed, and 
siating shortly the notorious facts which 
call fur the appiication of those prin- 
ciples. 

It is notorious that the working peo- 
ple, in town and couatry, the lauer es- 
pecially, are in a state of great and ge- 
neral discontent. As Lord Rapsoe 
says, in his evidence given to the Poor- 
law Commissioners, this has Leen 
duced by harsh treatment, of | 
growth, and, as my Lord Srawuors 9b- 


























. when the death of the 
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served, a .year.or two ago, has at last 
produced a hostile feeling in the poor 
towards the rich. Laying the facts out 


. ff the question, though they are indu- 
 bitable, reasow tells us that this must be 


the case ; because, if it were not so, there 
could not be generally prevalent this 
simultaneous disposition to commit these 
acts; and, besides, if this were not the 
case, numerous. detections would take 
place. Lwill engage that, for every fire 
that is wilfully set, there are, on an 
average, forty persons, who couid either 
give evidence of the fact sufficient for 
conviction, or who could furnish a clue 
to. the obtaining of such evidence. Thus, 
in ordinary times, it is very rave that an 
act of arson escapes punishment. It is 
30 terrific.an act; it excites such general 
alarm, that the common feeling of selt- 
preservation seis the whole neighbour- 
hood at work ;.puts the whole country 
in motion. to discover the perpetrator. 
How is it that this is not the case now ? 
How.is it that, now, instead of every 
creature running to help to put out the 
fire; instead of women and girls for- 
getting their sex, working, as if for 
their lives, to extinguish a fire ; instead 
ofthis; instead of being ready to risk 
their lives in the work of extinguish- 
ment, how comes it that we see nen, 
women, girls, and boys, standing by, and 
lauzhing at the destruction they he- 
hold ; and how was it with you; what 
were your thoughts, when you heard 
the laugh frou. Westminstet-bridge, 
re-echoed from Waterloo-bridge, when 
the Houses of Parliament were burn- 
ing? And, will the “ rural police,” 
though armed, as in Ireland, with 
pistols, swords, daggers, carabines, and 
muskets, sent toremove.the disconient ; 
tend to take the resentful and revengeful 
feeling out of the hearts of the 
people ? 

Come !. come down, proud stomach ! 
lt is useless tu storm: it is-useless to 
rage, It is useless to revile the thunder 
and the lightning ; it is time to think of 
a reconciliation, For, when men cease 
to regard the wilfully setting of fire asa 
crime. richly deserving of death ; and 
perpetrator ceases 





formerly was, it is obstinacy, it is mad- 
ness, it is power in a passion, Bot to 
think of the means of bringing the 
people to their former way of thinking 
ypon the subject. | wouid bring, them 

back to that former way of thinking, if 
(had the power; and now I will tell 
you what I would do to. effect that de- 
sirable purpose. I will state my, mea- 
sures to you; and, as vou will see, they 
are a!] within your power. _ I will state 
them one by one: and, if I had the 
power they should be adopted within 
forty days from this time, 


1. A complete, absolute, and entire, 
repeal of every part of the new 
Poor-law Bill. 

2. A repeal of Srvacrs Bourns’s Bills 
which gave to the rich a plurality 
of votes in the vestries ; and which 
then gave them the power of form- 
ing select vestries; and the power 
of nullifying the old powers of the 
real overseer, and of the magistrate, 
and also the power of introducing 
hired overseers, strangers, to the 
parish, which bills of Srurers 
Bovane were the principal cause 
of the riots in 1850 and 1531. 

3. A repeal of the new and severe Game 
Laws, which authorize the magis- 
trates to transport for seven years 
men found, in the night, time,.io 
pursuit of pheasant or hare ;. those 
wild animals which the common 
Jaw of England holds to , be the 
common propesty of all mankind. 

4, A repealof Peel's new trespass-law, 
which punishes the _ trespasser 
without trial by jury; a repeal 
of Pexx’s new felony laws, 

5. A repeal of the malt-tax, 

6. Pass an act to restore young people 
to the farm-houses, by indirectly 
giving inducements to the farmers 
to have yearly servants, as for- 
merly. wks werent 

7. Repeal the new law giving magis- 
trates power to shut uy footepaths 
without setting out others in_ their 
stead. apr mh HTS 

& Repeal Pecs's Birt, and pass an act 


on Noxvors Peaeriox.. 


wes tS 


to be acquiesced in the wanner that i]9. Abolish the Hourbyn-tike Police. 
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‘I think I see you sitting round a 
table, and bursting out in laughter,at this 
being read to you, Happy to sce you 
ao merry, gentlemen; but not being 
‘ambitious to be the subject of your 
mirth, | put on my bat and take my 
leave of you. Those are the things 
that I would do; those things you can 
do, if you like: 1 cannot make you do 
them ; and if you will not do them, you 
must leave them undone. You call me 
“innovater,” and “ revolutionist”: I 
propose to you to do nothing bat to re- 
move innovations, the oldest of which, 
except the malt-tax, is only of sixteen 
years’ standing ; several not of ten years’ 
standing, and one of them the work of 
the “ REFORMED Parliament”! | 
ask for nothing for the people, but to 
bring them hack to the laws of England, 
such as they were only twenty years 
ago. However, you have the power, 
and J have not the responsibility; fol- 
low, you, your course, being assured 


that | will follow mine. 
Wau. COBBETT. 


LL OLA 





THE 


MINISTERIAL MESS. 


** So when the dirty sloven once has thrown 

** His suot iutu the mess, "tis all his own.” 
Swirt. 
Yes, “ "tis all their own” now! no 
fear of rivals, except in cases where the 
money can be got at without the respon- 
sibility. Bouxron’s Buackry, Poor. 
LAW ENLIGHTENING WORK, JACKSON’s 
Pincugsr, Busnet or Waear, latsn 
Tiran- Work, Tairty-nine-Articie 
Work. “ "Sis all their own”; and let 
them keep it all to themselves ; enjoy- 
ing, at the sume time, their advice to 
the King not to restore to me my thou- 
sand pounds ; and enjoying also the 
reflection, that their magistrates and 
ns did their best with the famous 
THOMAS GOODMAN ; and enjoying 
further, the reflection on their HU- 
MANE conduct in sparing the life of 
that “* poor deluded young man,” who 
set five fires with his own hand, and 
who vee Miser Gopi about the * lac- 
ters of a: Mister Copit Copit”; while 
Henry Coox, under a sentence of 
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}Vaveuan, was hanged for striking 
Bineuam Barine without doing him 
bodily harm! 

Mr. Extice, it seems, has quitted hig 
office of Secretary-at-War; and the 
newspapers tell us, that General Vivian 
refuses to take it. If this be true, these 
are both men of sense. People thought 
that I was jesting about six ‘years ago, 
when I said that the concern would 
become so low at last that no man 
would touch it, who was not in absolute 
want of the necessaries of life. 1 never 
was more serious; and events seem to 
be pushing on very fast, to verify my 
prediction to the letter. It required no 
inspiration from above or below to fore- 
see this result. When Norfolk petition 
had been rejected with scorn | knew 
where the thing must end. 





BUXTON'S BLACKEY. 


HeR&, CRACKED-SKULLS ; you that 
shouted and bawled, and elected Win- 
perForce and Brovesam; you, whose 
hypocrisy is costing your country eight 
hundred thousand pounds a year; you 
who see the Irish people living upon 
potatoes and sea-weed while their meat 
and their flour and their butter are sent 
out tv your friends, the blackeys, and 
while your own carcasses, with those 
cracked skulls upon the tops of them, 
are drenched with water-porrige : read 
the following, you conceited and mis- 
chievous fanatics ; and go away and do 
the work that these fat blackeys used to 
do, and which they will no longer do. 

The Jamaica Herald of 20. August, 
says : 

** We have just seen a gentleman, 
who was present on most of the unruly 
estates during the late apprentice fever 
in St. Ann’s. 

“ It had been ‘ given out’ on the pre- 
vious Sunday, by the sectarian . 


rson, 
thata man named Baird, on i 
River, or the Bog (we forget which}, 
would, on the following Sabbath, preach 
a sermon at Ocho-Kios, | 


“This man was spokesman of the 
malecontents, and addressed Mr. Laii- 





law, the special mayistrate, to the fol- 











477 
lowing effect : ‘ Master, when God re- 


ledsed the Israelites from bondage, did 
he make apprentices of then?’ Jesus 
Christ has made us free, and unless you 
will kiss the Bible aud say, that the law 
which Jesus Christ has made, declares 
that we are’to be apprentices, we will 
not work.’ 

“ This speech the deluded man must 
have learnt like a parrot, from the 
mouth of one of his teachers. It be- 
hoves those in authority, to have an in- 
quiry instituted into the practical effects 
of sectarian influence, lest these hvpo- 
crites again become ‘the subjects,’ as 
Lord Mulgrave said, of ‘the most re- 
lentless persecution.’ 

“ His Excellency, Lord: Sligo, has 
been very unfortunate in his proclama- 
tions to the negroes: and to him (with- 
out intending, however, the slightest 
disrespect) may be attributed all the 
inconveniences, jarrings, and squabbles, 
that have occurred relative to the dis- 
tribution of the four and a half hours, 
between the master and the apprentice. 
If the latter had never been told that he 
was entitled to have the half of Friday, 
he never would have’ expected it; but 
having received an assurance from the 
highest authority that he was entitled to 
it by law, he has shown himself resolute, 
enough in insisting on it. And yet it 
was an egregious mistake to give him 
such assurance: for it is not according 
to law. ‘The'executive is now sensible 
of the blunder ; and his Excellency has 
made, by his last proclamation, a sort 
of effort’to correct it. But he has not 
appealed to the public in that diznified 
manner which even the public of Ja- 
maica expect from a British nobleman: 
he has not admitted his mistake with 
the gallant generosity uf his country- 
men: he says nothing about it. Having 
told the apurentices that they were to 
work only four aud a half days in the. 
week in a former proclamation, he-now: 
advises them to consent or agree with 
their masters to work five days in the 
week, and to do one half hour's more 


work on the Friday than on the other | be 


four days. He tells them;,also, that the 
master has aright to divide'the fort 
aad a half hours as lie pleases, provided 
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that he do not exact more than nine 
hours’ labour in‘ony day from the: ap- 
ptentice. This will not satisfy*the ap+ 
prentice half so well as if he had said, 
* Apprentices, | have made a mistake in 
laying down the law, which I have read 
overagain. [told you you were to work 
only the half of Friday: | was wrong’? 
it was my fault, and not your masters’, 
that any cause of quarrel turned up 
between you.” ‘The advice in the pro- 
clamation is unexceptionable. 

** We have no doubt that the intens 
tion of the abolitionists’ was that the 
negroes should really have the Friday 
afternoon to go to their grounds and 
prepare for the Saturday market, or that 
the masters should pay them for their 
work on that afternoon after they (the 
negroes) had worked out the forty and 
a half hours; and therefore we admit 
without hesitation, that the governor 
has not issued his proclamations with 
any bad feelings towards the masters. 
He has meant well, but has made a 
mistake ia the law as it stands; and if 
the apprentices had shown a disposition 
to meet the wishes of their masters, less 
harm would have followed from their 
contumacy than what is and has been 
experienced. But they will not work 
for money! We donot mean to make 
this as a general assertion ; but we mean 
that on a great many estates the appren- 
tices have positively refused to labour, 
even for money, beyond the prescribed 
hours. We know some properties 
whereon the boilers, stokermen, trash» 
carriers, and mill feeders, declined 
working night spells on any terms, 
They said they had enough of spell. 
We know of others, where a macaroni 
a head. was demanded for boiling off 
after sunset, for perhaps a couple of 
hours. On another property no tearpt- 
ation could persuade the negroes (not 
even the cash) to cat canes on a Sa- 


Osan 

“ Thus the expectations of the aboti- 
tiovists, as to the negroes working for 
hire, do not appear as yet very likely te 








realized; but, however, this ' was 
scarcely. to be hoped by us. We trast 

in all future proclamations the law, 
if necessary, will be laid) doww acev> 
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rately. The white people will not sub- 
mit. nor can it be expected of them, to 
Orders in Council or out of Council ; 
they can iuterpret the law almost as 
well as the atturney-general, and cannot 
but feel mortified and angry at any mis- 
constructions of it to their prejuilice, 
which may have received the sanction 
of the highest authorities in the is'and. 
* Sept. 13.—It is with deep regret 
we have to announce, that in many dis- 
tricts of the country a most alarming 
and dangerous spirit of sulkiness and 
josubordination has been manifested by 
the new apprentices ; and it is feared, 
with fair reason for the suspicion, that 
there are some evil instigators amongst 
them sowing the seeds of discord and 
discontent. An_ intelligent correspon. 
dent from Morant Bay on this subject 
observes: ‘ 1 cannot conceive what has 
thus influenced the people in this quar- 
ter. Ai first they were generally orderly 
and thankful. Some demon of discord 
has got amongst them, which, if so, | 
trust he will soon be discovered and 
made an example of, or when crop com- 
mences, not ten hogsheads of sugar will 
be made, where formerly two hundred 
were.” If such conduct had been mani- 
fested by the apprentices on the first or 
even second week of August, much al- 
lowance might have been made, but not 
at this late period ; the more especially 
so as almost all the apprentices who 
have thus misconducted themselves have 
not only had the law and various pro- 
clamations explained to them by their 
miusters, but by the special justice, and 
they adinitted they thoroughly under- 
stood them, and the change they were 
to undergo, and they now take every 
opportunity to tell their new masters in 
the field, ‘ We know the new law as 
well as buckra, and the new law we 
will have, and not be imposed on apy 
longer by buckra.” Their daily or 
weekly labour is not even a tithe of 
what they heretofore did ; and it is per- 
fectly clear that the most of them, if 
only coerced by admonition and left to 
themselves, will do no one thing so long 
as they are entitled to the maiutenance 


they now enjoy from their masters, and 


they never will do so again until thrown 
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on their own resources by giving, or ra- 
ther being made to give, a fair equiva- 
lent in labour as aa exchange for all 
those indulgences. On Sunday they 
may be seen lying down about the works 
like hogs, and nearly as filthy. 

‘‘ The Jamaica papers of the 16. of 
September say, in a letter from 
Lucca: 

“ There seems daily stronger cause 
to fear that insurmeuntable difficulty 
will attend the taking off the expected 
crop. Ou one of the best-conducted 
estates in this district, having a steam- 
engine at work, they cut canes for plants, 
and begin to make sugar with the buts, 
Last week, as soon as the shell was 
blown for the field gang to take their 
dinner time, the whole spell gang drew 
off, leaving the engine, coppers, &c. &c., 
to work by themselves, and no persua- 
sion could induce the people about the 
works to resume their duty at the works 
until their time for shell blow to tura 
out had expired. It is notorious that 
the apprentices on this estate have been 
under most regular and humane treat 
ment; and it is currently rumoured that 
ihe general feeling of the apprentices is 
not to work, or keep spell beyond the 
hours they may be compelled by law, 
even if a reasonable rate of wages should 
be offered them. 

‘* An experienced planter in St. Aan’s, 
under the date of the i7. inst., writes 
us—‘ The apprentices in this parish are 
daily becoming more insolent and lazy ; 
so much so that a great change for the 
better or worse must soon take place. 
They are not earning fivepence per diem. 
This the master cannot stand,’ From 
Hanover our correspondent writes: * It 
is really laughable to find people 
awakening from their reveries, and dis- 
covering that the apprentices: are not 
likely to work at all except in the hours 
which the law prescribes, 

“ Ata plantation called Belvidere, the 
property of Mr, Cuthbert, the appren- 
tices struck work: and upon the ar 
rival of the special magistrate and a 
buddy ef the police on the estate, they 
hooted and pelted the magistrate, and 
set fire to two trash-houses, which were 
burnt to the ground, 
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“In the Gazette is the following ac- 
count of the ebu‘lition : 

“We have been informed that the 
fire on Belvidere was happily got under 
at about eight o'clock at night, and 
that the police force anda militia guard 
were stationed on the property during 
last night. ‘The apprentices attempted 
to rescue the prisoners, but were re- 
pulsed. - The cause of this affair is said 
to be this: the stipendiary magistrate 
had visited the estate on the day above- 
naiwned, and had ordered several of the 
apprentices who had been guilty of mis- 
demeanour to receive curporal punish- 
ment on the estate. It had been stated 
to Mr. Lyon, in the early part of the 
morning, that the people on the estate 
were extremely unruly, in consequence 
of which he ordered the police force to 
be on the property, and when the pu- 
nishment was to be inflicted on the des 
linquents a body of them prevented the 
order of the magistrate from being car- 
ried into effect. _ Immediately Mr, Lyon 
had left the property a messenger was 
sent to him, stating that the appren- 
tices had set fire to the work. On being 
informed of this, Mr. Lyon applied to 
another magistrate at Moraut Bay, io 
turn out the militia, but that gentle- 
man thinking he had not the power, 
applied to the clerk of the peace for 
advice, who informed him that the 
senior officer on the Bay could order ont 
the compauies that were there. This 
order was therefore given, and two 
companies, with the constabulary force, 
mounted on horseback, proceeded to 
Belvidere, where they apprehended 
the ring-leaders. These men: were 
marched off to Morant Bay jail, al- 
though an attempt was made to rescue 
thei by their feillow-apprentices ; who 
were with difficulty repressed, even at 
the point of the bayonet.” 
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HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
pm FOURTH. 1 
Ir is necessary for every one, who 
Wishes to be able to forma sound judg- 
ment of what is now g to happeao, 


and especially to form a sound judgment! 


pwith regard to the characters of all the 
actors now upon the stage; it is neces- 
sary for him to read this book, which 
clearly develops all the proximate 
causes of the present difficulties, embar- 
rassments, disconteuts, and dangers. It 
embraces the most interesting period of 
the histury of our country; it takes a 
look back too; it shows us how we 
have beey brought down and plunged 
into that demi-confusion which sew 
reigns throughout the kingdom ; it pre- 
sents to young men especially the means 
of clearly understanding, that without 
a knowledge of which they cannot well 
know what they now ought to thiuk and 
ought to do. In order to give the pub- 
lic as full a description as | can of the 
contents of this bouk, I shall here iasert 
the Curonovocican Taste, which is 
published at the end of it, the perusal of 
which Table will show the readers of 
this how various ‘and how interesting 
the matters are which are contained ta 
these two little volumes. 





1762. 

Georce IV, born. 
178?. 

Prince’s enormous debts, first time, paid. 
1793. 

War against the French Republic begas. 
1795. 


Prince's marriage 


Prince’s enormous debts paid a second 
time. 


1796. 


Princess Charlotte bora. 
Separation of the priace from his wife. 


1806. 


Whig ministry formed, 
The investigation into the conduct of the 
priucess, 


are 1807. 
Whig ministry turned out. 
1810, ° 
Report of the bullion committee. | 
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Cobbett's 
the Aogging of English local militia 


punishment for writing against 


men at Ely, under a guard of Hano- 
verian bayonets. 


1811, 


Regency established. 
First provocation given to the Americans 
by the frigate Guerriere, Capt. Samuel 
T Brod. Pechell. 
he Engiish ship Little Belt mauled by 
the frigate President. 


1812, 


Perceval killed by Bellingham. 

Threatening letters against the regent. 

Clergy call for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and for prompt measures 
against domestic traitors. 

American declaration of war. 

Insolent English order in council in an- 
swer to it, 

Great suffering amongst the working 
people. 

Hanging of a woman at Manchester for 
snatching some potatves out of a mar- 
ket-cart. 

Immense sums granted to Perceval’s wife 
and son, 

American War —The perfidious doings of 
Captain Henry, employed by the 
British to stir up seditivn in the United 
States. 

Pressed American seamen imprisoned at 
Dartmoor. 

English frigate Guerriere commanded by 
the Honourable Captain Dacres, 
sunk by an American frigate, 30, 
August. 

English frigate Macedonian, Captain 
Carden, captured by the American fri- 
gate United States, Captain Decatur. 

English frigate Java, Captain Lambert, 
knocked to pieces by the American 
frigate Constitution, Captain Bain- 
bridge. 

American frigate Chesapeak, Captain 
Lawsence, captured by the English 
frigate Sliannon, Captain Broke. 


1813. 


Mr.Cochrane Johnstone's motion relative 
to the man child which the Douglases 


had sworn to be achild of the princess 
of Wales. 


THE BOOK published in London. 

|The city of London, on the motion of 
Mr. Alderman Wood, address the 
princess, and carry and present the 
address at Kensington Palace. 

The secretary of ‘state (Sidmouth) res 
fused to publish the address in the 
London Gazette: : 

Two English ships of war taken by an 
American frigate. 

The English fleets taken on the Lakes by 
inferior force. 


1814. 


The princess is prevailed upon by Can- 
ning to go abroad. 

Burning of Moscow by the “ magnani- 
mous” Alexander. 

First fall of Napoleon. He goes to Elba. 

The old battered Bourbons return to 
France. 

Peace of Paris, 30. May. 


| Mortification of the English borough- 


mongers at seeing France left in so 
good a state; and loud complaints 
that her museums were left her. 

Rejoicings in England, roasting of sheep 
and oxen; visit of the Russian auto+ 
crat and the king of Prussia. Dis- 
graceful public delusion. 

Base conduct of “ the ladies of England.” 
Glorious victory over the Americans, on 
the Serpentine River, in Hyde Park. 
Waste of the public money on shows and 

exhibitions. 

Threats against James Maprsow (the 
American president). The necessity 
ot depostng him. 

Agreement of the allies, at Vienna, not 
to interfere in favour of America. 

John Wilson Croker’s manifesto. 

The English press insists on measures to 
destroy the American navy at once. 
Pacific professions of the English govern- 
ment while it was: preparing to ravage 

the American coasts, 

Tierney deceives Mr. Bayard. 

Canning’s insolent and contemptuous 
language with regard to the American 
“navy. 

Cochrane, Cockburn, Warren, and Ross, 
ravage the American sea-coast. 





Bloody deeds of the English Indians at 
Frenchtown: | 
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Sackings and burnings at the town of 
Hampton, in Virginia. 

Burning of the city of Washington. 

President's appeal to the people. 

Attempt of the English to take Baltimore 

Ross, the English general, killed by an 
American boy. 

English driven from before Baltimore and 
compelled to bear out to sea. 

Unparalleled valour of the crew of the 
American privateer, the General Arm- 
strong. : 

Lists of all the ships taken on both sides 
during the war. 

Battle of Sandusky, where a handful of 
Americans repulsed aad routed an 

English army. 

Treaty of peace, 24. December. And the 
treaty at full length, The conduct of 
the English government in proclaim- 
ing this peace. 


1815. 


Return of Napoleon from Elba, and the 
causes of it. 


Flight of the old battered Bourbons to 
Ghent. 

Declaration of the allies against Napoleon. 

Prince Regent’s message to parliament for 
war against Napoleon. 

Proceedings in parliament relative to the 
war against Napoleon. Ever-memora- 
ble debates, 

Battle of Waterloo. 

Napoleon at Plymouth. 

Napoleon sent to St. Helena. 

Treaty of Paris, 20. November. 

The killing of Marshal Ney. 

Seizure of the museums at Paris. 

Curious letters of Castlereagh and Wel- 
lington on this subject. 

Castlereagh, on his arrival from Paris, 
received by the House of Commons, 
the members all rising up, standing 
uncovered, and clapping their hands. 

Immense grants of public money to Wel- 
lington. 

The nation begins to find that it has a reck- 
oning to pay, and sadness succeeds joy. ; 

The effects of a diminution of the quan- 
uty of paper-money. 

Glorious victory (8. January) at New 
Orleans, gained by the American 


General Jackson, over the E nglish army 
(seven times his number), under Gene-} 
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rals Packenham, Gibbs, Kean, and 
Lambert, and over Cochrane and 
Cockburn, with their ships and their 
gun-boats. Horrible slaughter of the 
English army, while the American 
general lost only seven men, 

(April,.) “The killing of the American 
prisovers of war in Dartmoor prison. 
Complaints about taxes, and numerous 

meetings for a repeal of them. 
The parliament passes a corn-bill, to keep 
up the price of corn, 


1816, 


An address attempted to be got up at 
Maidstone: the people about to throw 
the addressers into the Medway. 


1817. 


Marriage of the princess Charlotte, 

REFORM again raises its head. 

Dungeon law and gagging laws passed. 

Reformers put into dungeons by Sid- 
mouth. Their dreadful sufferings. 


1818. 


Bill of Indemnity for acts done under the 
laws of 1817. 

Riots in Derbyshire. Death of Brandreth, 
Ludlam, and Turner. 


1819. 


Dreadful slaughter of reformers at Man- 
chester. 

PEEL’s BILL passed. 

History of the ‘* Bank-restriction” from 
its commencement in 1797 to 1819. 
The famously stupid and mischievous Act 

at full length. 

How this operated on the base borough- 
mongers ; how it took away their rents 
and estates; how they cringed to the 
Jews and ather money-monsters ; how 
they themselves sold that game to 
them, which, for ages, they bad made 
it a crime to sell or to buy: how, with 
their own hands, they. thus pulled them- 
selves down. 

SIX ACTS passed. -Opposed by the 
Whigs, but not repealed by them. 
| 1820. 


Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, and Tidd, exe~ 
cuted for having formed a plot to kill 
the ministers. ‘Their defence; ‘their 


unequalled bravery. 
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Napoleon's death., 

George II]. died in January. 

Queen Caroline's strange conduct in not 
hastening to England. — 

In June she arrived at St. Omers, in 
France, on her way to England. 

She is met at St. Oiners, by Lord 
Hatchinson and Mr. Brougham, who 
offer her a pension of 50,0001. a year, 
if she will consent never to come to 
England, and will renounce her title 
and rights as queen. 

She slips away from these two envoys, 
and comes off to England with all pos- 
sible speed. 
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not positively asserted, that she-would 
not quit the country, and beseeching 
her to make such assertion, io a public 
manner, as soon a6 possible, 


The salutary and, complete effect of this 


letter, 

She makes the assertion which he was so 
anxious to see. 

Cobbett’s motives tor acting this part. 

Nature and tendency of the advice which 
he gave the queen. 


The queen having come to this resolution, 
the prosecution of her was resolved on, 
and the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
brought into the House of Lords. 


Her reception by the people; their exces-| The Bill of Pains and Penalties itself, 


sive joy; their resolution to uphold 
her against all her foes, 

Reluctance of the ministers to gratify the 
wishes of the king by measures of 
epen force. 

King’s messaze to the two Houses, 6. June 

Queen's message to the two Houses, 
dewandiug the enjeyment of her 

nghts. 

A negotiaticn carried on to get her out of 
the country, by Wellington and Castle- 
reagh on one side, and by Brougham 
and Denman on the other, the result 
of which was, that these latter agreed 
that she should go, on certain terms, 
which terms the other party would not 
agree to. 

Great surprise and indignation and suspi- 
cions and murmurings excited amonget 
the people, by her having consented to 
g” on any terms. 

Cobbett’s private letter to her on the aub- 
ject, depicting the certain ruio to her 
which must arise from consenting to gu, 
on any terms, 

The House of Commons now address her 
with a view of getting her out of the 
country. 

Cobbett's private letter to her, advising 
her to reject the advice tendered to her 
by the House; the answer which he 
advised her to give to that address. 

The deputation of the Commons wait on 
her with the address. 


_ She rejects the answer proposed to her by 


Brougham, 
Her answer, 


Cabbett’s private letter to her, expressing 


the sorrow of the people that she had 





All England thrown into a ferment by the 
promulgation of this bill. 

The Bill read a first time on the 6. of 
July, and the trial (or second reading) 
put off to 17, August. 


|The bold proceedings of the press and the 


people during the interval, and the 
state of complete seclusion in which 
the king thought it prudent to live. 
The outcries against him: the odium 
brought upon him, 


The Seconn Reavtne of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. 

The proceedings against’ the queen 
opened by the attorney-general Gif 
ford, 

Peep at the Peers” published. 

“Letter of the Queen to the King” pub- 
lished. 

Prodigious circulation and prodigious ef- 
fect of these publications, 

The wituesses against the queen (26 ia 
number), Swiss, Germans, and Italians, 
hunted out of England by the people, 
and shipped off tu Holland by the go- 
verninent, 

Brought back by water in an armed vessel, 
and landed near the Parliament House. 
in a sort of fortress, from which they 
were conducted into the House of 
Lords by a subterraneous passage. 

London surrounded by troops aud cannon, 
the streets barricaded, soldiers and po- 
licemen stationed eyery where. . 

The attorney-general's opening speech. 

Cobbett’s answer to that specch, 

Effect of these on the minds: of the people. 

Total discredit thrown ou the witnesses. 
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Excellent conduct of the press and of the 
people. 


- Miserable defence of the queen by her 


lawyers, 

The Lords, after long debating, finally re- 
ject the bill. 

Voted her guilty three times, aad,. from 
fear of the people, flinched at last. 

Demonstrations of triumph on the part of 
the people. 

The queen instantly begins to fall. 

The Whig aristocracy get about her. 

She tukes back her old chamberlains, 
Craven and Ge. 


_ She affronts the people by cold and repul- 


sive answers to their addresses. 

She lays restrictious on their approaches 
to her. 

Cobbett, seeing that the project was re- 
vived for getting her out of the country, 
writes a private letter to. Lady Ana 
Hamilton. The letter. 

Public official notification from Craven 
and Gell, forbidding, ia fact, the people 
to approach her person any more. 


‘The people cease to talk, or tu think, about 


her. 


1821. 


The king's coronation in July. 

His visit to Ireland. 

The queen, as a just reward of her in- 
gratitude, being totally abandoned by 
the people, is thrusted back from the 
door of Westminster Abbey by the 
hands of a common prize-fighter. 

tlec death, twenty days after the corona- 
tion of her husband. 

Her funeral procession: fights between 
the suldiers and the people over her 
coffin: two men killed in these fights. 

The king's visit to Hanover. 


1822, 


Agricultural distress: wheat fallen to 
4s. 6d. the bushel. 

The tables of the Houses of Parliament 
loaded with petitions from farmers and 
landlords, complaining of this distress. 

The parliament, to raise prices, passed a 
law, io July, to authorize the issuing 
of one-pound notes for eleven years, 
which was a repeal of the most im- 
postaet of the provisions of Peel's 


The king’s visit to Scotland, 





1623. 


| Prices began to rise at a rapid rate, and 


all seemed flourishing. 


1824, 


Prices still rose, money-gambling seized 
on the nation. 

Loans to all the world were made. 

People talked of nothing but loans and 
funds and stock. 

Joint-stock companies were formed for the 
most ridiculous objects. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Robin- 
son, boasted (February) of the pros- 
perity of the country, which he as- 
cribed to the measures ofthe parliament, 
and reviled those who wished any re- 
Jorm in that parliament. 


1826. 


The bubble bursted in November. The 
gold had nearly disappeared long be- 
fore. “ie 

Mr. Jones, of Bristol, petitioned the par- 
liament againet a banker who refused 
to pay in gold. 

People ran for gold universally. 

In December there was a general alarm. 

This crisis took the name of the PANIC, 

About a hundred country banks broke. 

The Bank of England narrowly escaped. 


1826. 


Law to suppress one-pound notes in Eng- 
land. , 

Prices fall instantly. 

Prodigious tuin following this measure. 
The feebleness and embarrassment of the 
government arising from this cause, 
Dungeons and gags cannot cause wheat to 

be sold at 10s.a bushel in gold currency. 

This change (beginning in 1822) broke 
down the insolence of such men as 
CasTLerntaGu, Liverpoor, and 
CANNING, 

CasrrereaGn (August 1822) cut bis 
own throat, at North Cray, in Kent: 
his character: his deeds: his alleged 
insanity: his burial: the power ” 
possessed in the government, at the 
moment when he cut his throat: the 
verdict of the jury: the conduct of the 
coroner, , 




















1827. 


Liverpoor’s extinguishment complete. 

CANNING prime ministerin May: boggles 
and reels about like a baby till August, 
and then died, and became forgotten in 
a week: his character: his origin: his 
base insolence towards the reformers : 
his sackings.of the public money. 

Lornp Gopericu (Frederick Robinson) 
succeeds Canving: quits his post at 
the end ef a few weeks: is suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Wellington: 
the duke finds that the ‘‘ word of com- 
mand’’ will not raise 59 millions a 
year with wheat at 6s. a bushel. 


1828. 


Tee Test anno Corporation Acts 
repealed: ‘this was the first distinct 
blow at the Church. 

1829, 


The repeal of the laws against the CA- 
THOLIC RELIGION, which repeal 
took the name of Catholic Emancipation: 
brought forward by the Duxe and Sir 
Rosert Peer, as the best means of 
upholding the Protestant Hierarchy in 
Ireland ! 

The difficulties of the government go on 
increasing: the means of the nation 
diminishing : its burdens  increas- 
ing, in fact, though not in nominal 
amount: the landowners looking about 
them for help, vainly hope to find in 
the “ vigour and decision” of the ‘* Hero 
of Waterloo,” who was unable to 
make wheat rise in price, however able 
he had been to expend the money 
borrowed for the carrying-on of the 

war, 
1830. 


Great distress in the country : the people, 
atlast, fixed on a reform of the parlia- 
ment as the only effectual remedy: the 
country full of discontent: in this state 
of things (26. June) the Big“ SOVE- 
REIGN ” died. 

The new king’s angry speech on pro- 
roguing the parliament, 

The Duke of Wellington’s declaration 
against Reform, on the same day. 

The rage of the people at hearing this de- 
claration : the gross insults which the 


History or Greorce ree Fourrs. 





duke had to endure: his mame rubbed | 





out from the cerners of streets : «his 
picture rubbed out of signs ; his bullet- 
proof window-shutters. | 

The memorable burial-day of “ the’SO. 
VEREIGN”: conduct of the people 
of London on this occasion. 

The sort of life that he.led from the year 
1822 to the day of his death. 

The base adulation of royalty which be- 
came fashionable. 

The CHARACTER of * the SOVE- 
REIGN ”: the severe punishment of 
the Messrs. Hunt, of the Exa- 
MINER newspaper, for having spoken 
of him: the cowed-down state of the 
press : the prosecution of the same gen- 
tlemen for an alleged libel on the dead 
George Iil.! 

We may say what we please im praise of 
sovereigns, dead or alive. 

Sir Robert Peel’s praises of Geo. IV. 

Fore1GN Arrarrs during this regency 
and reign, 7 

Bunpens which the Big “ SOVE- 
REIGN” left on the backs of his peo- 
ple, and to which he had added a per- 
manent weight of nine millions a year. 

Ta BLE (from official accounts) showing the 
amount, in each year of this regency 
and reign, of the Taxes, of the CoL- 
LECTION, and of the cost of Dest, 
Army, Navy, Orpnayce, Civit- 
List, Secrer Services, and the 
amount of money voted out of the taxes 
for the charch parsons. 

Monstrousness of this taxation and expen- 
diture. 

It now shakes:all the ancient institutions 
and all property. 

SUFFERINGS, privations, ruin, and misery 
of the people, arising from these bur- 
dens. 

In tue Cuvurcn abuses enormous: 
churches stiffered to fall down: the 
aristocratical clergy taking away the 
means of existence from the working 
clergy: the revenues of the parishes 
carried away and spent at a distance: 
the people straying into all sorts of 
sects, 

Crime increases in proportion as the 
misery of the people increases ; till, at 
a their ideas come back to the law 
of nature, which tells every hungry 

man to take food where he ean find. 
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NEw AND SEVERE Laws to check this 
increase of crime: a total departure 
from all the main principles of En- 
glish law. ; 

A fearful looking forward towards that 
which is to come, as the final and natu- 
ral consequence of this long, this taxing, 
this squandering, regency and reign, 
during which the great land-owners of 
England, by endeavouring to extin- 
guish the last remains of English free- 
dom, put their own estates in jeopardy, 


—~ om 





LORD DURHAM. 


GLASGOW FESTIVAL TO THE EARL 
OF DURHAM, 


(From the Times.) 
(Continued from p. 444.) 


For more than 20 years I have laboured 
honestly, zealously, and conscientiously, 
in the public cause. (Cheers). I have 
never deviated, as my hon. Friend your 
excellent Chairman has told you, at least 
my conscience acquits me of having ever 
deviated either to the right or to the 
left. I have pursued unceasingly the 
path pointed out to me by my excellent 
father, to whom he alluded; and if I 
can continue to pursue the same ccurse, 
I helieve and trust that I sliall continue 
t be honoured with your applause. 
(Cheers). But if you are thus kind, | 
might say if you are thus just to me, 
there are others who will not mete out 
to me the same justice. (Cheers, and 
cries of “ Shame'’). It may be, per- 
haps, on account of the too great favour 
which I find at your hands. (Cheers). 
Every inducement has been tendered to 
me since I received your invitation to 
prevent me from coming to meet you 
here this day. (Immense cheering). I 
was told forsooth that | should find your 
principles too violent, and that I should 
commit myself by endeavouring to fol- 
low up those opinions which tend to the 
destruction of all. good government, 
(Cheers).. My answer to all’ this was 
twofold. In the first-place I denied 
that I should find any such principles 
here among the men of Glasgow, 
(cheers), and 1 ask you fearlessly whe: 


ther the eventsof this day have not 
proved my anticipations to be correct? 
L ask you, who have luoked round upon 
the immense multitudes assembled upon 
the green this day, and who have 
listened to the sentiments contained in 
the addresses presented to me; I ask 
you whether there is any the slightest 
foundation for such a report. (Loud 
crics of No, no). But, gentlemen, I 
must say, in justice, that this injustice 
meted outto me came only from one 
quarter of the country. You are all 
wware of the quarter to which I allude. 
(A scornful laugh of recognition). I set 
aside for the present our mutual enemies 
the Tories; but among those whv pro- 
fess liberal sentiments 1 know of an 
attack from one quarter only, and that 
quarter is the capital of this country. 
(Cheers). I ask you is that attack just, 
is it fair, is it founded on public princi- 
ple? Isthere any public principle which 
[ have violated? Why, then, if no puab- 
lic principle is concerned, why am I thus 
turned round upon by these persons and 
denounced as a tyrant in private, and as 
an impostor in public? (Cheers). [ will 
not seek to discover their motives, if 
they be not founded on public reasons. 
It would be too painful for me to re-— 
lect upon the niotives by which their 
attacks may have been prompted. But 
[ will take this opportunity of doing mys 
self an act of justice before you, my 
fellow-citizens of Glasgow, I will avail 
myself of this opportunity to justify 
myself, which { will do (great cheers) 
against these accusations. I will state 
tu you, first, what the accusations are. 
I will not blink any one charge preferred 
against me. First of all, it is stated 
that I wished to propose a less popular 
plan of reform than that which was 
given to the people by the Government. 
(Hear). 1 distinctly and positively as- 
sért to you that thatis false. (Deafen- 
ing cheers). The next charge against 
me is, that I willingly consented to'cer- 
tain mutilations of the Reform Bill, I 
shall prove to you how false that c , 
is, when I state to you that I was not in’ 
England when those matilations Land” 
changes were engrafted on it. (Cheers). | 


j 





I had just suffered the first of a'series ‘of 
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calamities which might have unnerved 
aman of the steadiest mind, and had 
been kindly and considerately permitted 
by ny sovereign to travel for a time to 
recruit my health and spirits. (Cheers). 
] was not, I say, in England then, and I 
therefore cannot be considered answer- 
able for the preparations for the second 
Reform Bill. (Cheers). You are all 
aware, gentlemen, of the public con- 
tradiction which I have felt it necessary 
to give to certain charges affecting my 
public character. After making that 
contradiction public, I felt that my first 
duty was to consult upon the Subject a 
person then filling the highest station 
in the country, who had, as [ think you 
will allow, a right to be consulted by 
me upon it. There is no man living 
who has a more complete case in vincdi- 
cation than I have. (Cheers). But I 
placed myself in his hands, and wished 
to have permission from him to state 
every circumstance. 1 believe the short- 
est way for me to proceed will be to 
read the letter which Earl Grey has 
addressed to me on the subject. It is 
as follows :— 
“© Howick, Oct. 24. 

“My dear Lambton,—lIn answer to 
your desire to know how far you would 
be justified in stating publicly what oc- 
curred in the preparation and discussion 
of the Reform Bill by the King’s confi- 
dential servants, I can have no hesitation 
in saying that, in my opinion, no such 
disclosure can be maide, consistently 
with the obligations of private confi- 
dence and of public duty. Were all that 
has taken place with respect to indivi- 
dual opinions, or the various modifica- 
tions which almost every measure of 
Government must undergo, before it is 
finally agreed upon, to be exposed to 
pnblic view, there must be an end of all 
security and confidence in his Majesty's 
councils, 

“ Having stated this opinion confi- 
dent’y and frankly, it may, perhaps, be 
satisfactory to you to add, that, in all 
my communications with you on the 
subject of the Reform Bill, nothing oc- 
curred to cast a doubt on the consist- 
ency of your principles, or on your sin- 
cere and anxious desire to assist in ren- 
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dering it a safe and efficacious measure, 
** Believe me ever, my dear Lambton, 
“ Yours most faithfully, 

** And affectionately, 

“ GREY.” 

You will therefore perceive that I am 
precluded from stating the particulars 
relative to the preparation of the second 
Reform Bill, which tend to the justifi- 
cation of myself from these charges, and 
you must therefore be content to take 
my asseveration, which I now solemnly 
make to you, that I am not guilty of the 
charges preferred against me. (Cheers). 
1 also wish to take this opportunity to 
state that there is another accusation 
against me as unfounded as that to which 
I have already alluded. It has been 
stated as an excuse for the half revela- 
tions which have been made on the sub- 
ject of the Reform Bill, that I was the 
first to disclose the secrets of the Cabinet 
when addressing my friends at Gates- 
head. I deny the truth of this charge. 
I never disclosed any secret. I never 
stated any Cabinet transactions, and I 
will prove to vou how impossibie it is 
that I should have done so in this in- 
stance. I refer such of you as take any 


interest in my public conduct toa speech ° 


of mine, which now stands as a record, 
and contains evidence which those that 
can may turn against me. All I stated 
on that occasion at Gateshead was, that 
Earl Grey had intrusted to me the pre- 
paration of the Reform Bill, and that I 
had been assisted in that task by three 
of my colleagues, was that a secret? It 
might not, perhaps, be known to my 
friends in Durham, but it was notorious 
to every man living in the metropolis 
where | had been residing ; for all the 
memorials to the Treasury, and all the 
deputations to the Prime Minister, were 
referred by him to me. _ I saw the par- 
ties in my own house; I received there 


every information which I thought likely — 
Did I then 


to elucidate the subject. 
disclose any secret at Gateshead ? Téay 
I did not, and I therefore again dény the 
charge that in anything which I attered 
at any meeting I ever said a syllable dis- 
closing either what had heen done in the 
committee or what was subsequently 


done in the Cabinet.’ (Cheers). Bat’ 
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enough, gentlemen, of myself, Let me 


rather direct your attention to that great 
public object, which is the best justifica- 
tion of the honoura which you have this 
day conferred upon me, and of my ac- 
ceptance of them, If ever there was a 
time when mutual co-operation and 
active combination among the friends 
of liberal principles was not only expe- 
dient, but absolutely necessary, it is the 
present. (Cheers). We have fought an 
arduous battle, and won a glorious vic- 
tory. But our enemy is still in the 
fiell and in force, and we must not re- 
pose in the security of past triumphs, 
but must rise to the consciousness of an 
impending struggle. [only ask you to 
look around. See the activity and com- 
bination of all parties in the empire ; 
see the-stirring bustle of the Tories in 
all parts of England and Scotland. From 
one extremity of the empire to the 
other: from Ramsgate and Canterbury 
up even to Perth (a laugh); from the 
highest tothe lowest; from the Duke 
of Wellington to Lord Stormont (bursts 
of laughter) ; all are on the alert. Look 
again at Ireland. Se@ the activity of the 
Orangemen and the Repealers; and 
are we, we, the Reformers of England 
and Scotland ; are we alone to remain 
supine and inactive? (Cheers). No; 
letus be up and stirring. (Cheers). Let 
us show our enemies that we will not 
be taken by surprise, and our friends 
and leaders that we are determined as 
ever in the pursuit of our acknowledged 
rights. (Cheers), We must not. soffer 
‘he Reform Bill to become a dead let- 
ter, or, what.is worse, merely an instru- 
ment of party triumph; but we must 
make it whatit ought to be, and what 
it shall be (cheers)—a great instru- 
ment of national regeneration. (Cheers). 
Gentlemen, 1 cannot adequately de- 
scribe to you the importance which I 
attach to the, present crisis. If the 
House of Commons in the next session 
of Parliament do its duty to itself and 
the constituency, all may be made 
right; but if, unfortunately, it should 
shriuk from the high task which, cir- 
cumstances impose upon it, and if it 
Should pursue an uncertain and vacil- 
lating course, irretrievable ruin will, be 
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the consequence. (Hear). Let me ask 
you, however, one question, ‘* Have you 
no duty to perform!” (Cries of yes). 
Aye, you have; you have an important 
and essential duty to perform ; you have 
tu keep a watchful eve over your repre- 
sentatives. (Great cheering and laughter, 
in which Mr. Oswald, to whom Lord 
Durham had poiutedly turned, cordially 
joined), You must show them that 
you are not to be trifled with, and you 
must require from them the reaping of 
that harvest the seeds of which you 
have planted, and the coming of which 
you have waited, for with such exem- 
plary patience. (Loud cheering). No 
doubt many and weighty obstacles will 
be in your path, and in the path of your 
truly honest and independent repre- 
sentatives; but all can be overcome 
with firmness aud decision, but not with 
rashness and violence. (Cheers). In 
the spirit of firmness and decision you 
must act, for we have great and impor- 
tant objects still to accomplish. We 
have to require the perfecting of the 
Reform Act. (Cheers.) We have to 
require the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
(Cheers). We have torequire the puri- 
fication of the church establishment of 
England and Ireland from all acknow- 
ledged abuses. (Long-continued cheer- 
ing). We have to require the reform of 
corporation abuses in England, and the 
strictest continuance in economy and re- 
trenclhiment. (Cheers). Nodoubt there are 
many Other measures emanating froyn 
these to which I have alluded, and on 
which my sentiments are well known, 
There may be some difference of opinion 
entertained with regard to some of them, 
but I have only alluded at present to 
those on which no trieud of reform can 
enterwin a doubt, Shall any one tell 
me that the attainment of these olj,cts 
cannot but be attended with danger to 
the insticutions of the country %& fur that 
is the cry now attempted to be raised 
against me. (Cheers). .1 would relieve 
the Dissenters, and would. purify the 
church from abuses for the syke of jus- 
tice and for the advancement of true 
relig’on, Is that attended with danger 
to, the institutions of the country ? (Na, 
no). I would reform corporations sv 43 
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to make them what they profess and 
what they ought to be, the correct re- 

entatives of local rights. Is that 
attended with danger to the institutions 
of the country? (No, no). No! I re- 
echo your words, and I assert that the 
true result of timely and not too-long- 
delayed reform is to preserve all that is 
valuable by removing all that is corrupt 
in our institutions. (Immense cheering). 


‘These are my opinions, and these are 


my principles: I have never concealed 
them, and I never will. (Cheers). | 
would not accept the highest office in 
the gift of the Crown; I would not even 
receive the warm and enthusiastic ap- 
probation of you, my fellow-country- 
men, if either were to be gained by the 
concealment of a single opinion, or by 
the compromise of a single principle. 
(Cheers). I am, moreover, determined 
that my opinions and principles shalt be 
known and judged from my own repre- 
sentations of them, and not from the 
false and interested description of them 
by others. By one party I am de- 
nounced as a destructive, by another as 
patronizing the impatience of the people. 
(Cheers and laughter). Now, my opi- 
nions are neither the one nor the other 
of these. I know too well the artificial 
and complicated state of society in this 
country, and the absolute necessity of 
public confidence in the permanence of 
tranquillity, and the danger which arises 
from the interruption of the peaceful 
working of our commercial machinery, 
to propose any measure which should 
‘impede the peaceful flow of national in- 
dustry and the regular operations of 
trade and cominerce. (Cheers). But it 
is because I wish to see tranquillity per- 
petual, industry protected, commercial 
energy encouraged, that | advocate the 
necessity of an immediate and salutary 
reform, which will remove discontent 
before ft has time to ripen into turbu- 
lence (cheers for some minutes), and 
will dissipate on the horizon the dark 
and hostile clouds which, if suffered to 
burst in mid heaven, will not only dis- 
turb the serenity of the sky, but will 
also pour down on the earth devastation 
and ruin. (Cheers). Now as to the 
charge of impatience. (Laughter), It 
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has been lately brought against us by 
one most eminent person (cheers and 
laughter), and, if I may judge from the 
report of a speech which was delivered 
in a distant part of the empire, in no 
very complimentary terms. But I will 
not follow the example which he has set 
us, and nothing shall fall from my lips 
inconsistent with his high station and 
his former services in the cause of 
his country. (Cheers). He has been 
pleased, for the allusion cannot be 
misunderstood, to chalienge me to 
meet him in the House of Lords, 
(Laughter). I know well the meaning 
of the taunt. He is aware of his in- 
finite superiority over me in one re- 
spect, and soam I. (Cheers and cries 
of no). He isa practised orator and a 
powerful debater. [am not. I'speak but 
seldom in Parliament, and always with 
reluctance in an assembly where I meet 
with no sympathy from an unwilling ma- 
jority. (Cheers). Do not, gentlemen, 
misunderstand me, when speaking of 
that majority. I will not condescend 
either to ridicule those who form it at 
one time, nor to flatter them at another. 
(Great cheering). ‘They differ from me 
conscientiously. I know that. They 
have been brought up to believe that 
all we ask for is dangerous to the insti- 
tutions ofthe country. I know it, and 
I lament it; but I will not on that ac- 
count impute to them improper mo- 
tives. (Hear). He knows full well 
the advantage which he has over me, 
and he knows too that in any attack 
which he may make on me in the House 
of Lords, he will be warmly and cor- 
dially supported by them. (Cheers). 
With all these manifold advantages al- 
most overwhelming, I fear him not 
(immense cheers); and I will meet 
him there, ifit be unfortunately neces- 
sary to repeat what he was pleased to 
term my criticisms. (Cheers). And 
vet, without being suspected of fear, 
may I hope that those criticisms may 
be rendered unnecessary? “Many of his 
colleagues were my intimate associates 
in office, and many of them are my 
private and intimate friends. Lord Mel- 
hourne, the Prime Minister, I believe to 
be an honest, straightforward states 
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man, incapable of intrigue and treachery 
{the peculiar emphasis placed on the 
three last words by: Lord Durham 
created a burst of feeling which it is 
impossible to describe] ; and too clear 
and enlightened not to see the course 
which events are taking, and how ab- 
solutely necessary it is to comply with 
the general demand for reform and im- 
provement, I therefore trust that his 
wisdom, firmness, and discretion will 
render all criticism unnecessary, and 
will leave only the grateful task of 
praise and acquiescence. (Cheers). And 
now to the charge itself. Impatience! 
The accusation is absurd, I may almost 
say monstrous. Where and when has 
it been exhibited? Not in the House 
of Commons surely, where the Govern- 
ment has received more continued and 
constant support than any that ever pre- 
ceded it. Not in the country surely, 
for whatever we may have felt, till the 
last few weeks we have said nothing 
(cheers), and if at length our remon- 
strances have been made known, it was 
because we feared that oursilence would 
be misconstrued and perverted. (Cheers). 
Another charge that has been brought 
against us is, that we wished for crude 
and undigested measures, Such a de- 
sire only existed in the imagination of 
the orator. (Cheers). Why should we 
wish for crude and undigested mea- 
sures? First of all we want measures, 
next we want measures fully considered, 
and not subject to mutilation and com- 
promise, the ill. effects of which I 
pointed out at another meeting. (Cheers) 
And here let me observe, that when I 
alluded to the subject of compromise, ] 
meant compromise with an enemy, not 
that fair concession which may and 
must occasivnally take place with a 
friend, (Cheers), ‘There is no real re- 
former but will yield his opinion on 
m'nor points to those who are actuated 
by the same principles with himself ; but 
What I object to is the system of muti- 
lating and compromising to gain an 
enemy whocannot be conciliated. I have 
already alluded to the difficulties. in 
which the Government has been placed, 
and in which it. gained the unflinching 
Support of the House of Commons, 
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There is, however, one.difficulty which 
I have not yet seen pointed out, and 
which is at the same time so peculiar 
that I must be permitted to call your ate 
tion to it. We have a liberal adminis- 
tration, professing liberal principles, 
supported by an immense liberal majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, and 
that majority returned by a liberal con- 
stituency; and yet, with a Government 
so: constituted, so maintained, and so 
supported, we have Ministers surround- 
ed in every department by Tory subalt- 
erns. The patronage of the army and 
the church is still exercised by Tories 
for the benefit of Tories. (Cheers). All 
appointments by bishops, judges, ma- 
gistrates, lord-lieutenants, are ‘lories. 
(Cheers). ‘The diplomacy of the country 
is composed of nearly the same persons 
as it was in the time of my Lord Li- 
verpool, and is entirely Tory. (Cheers). 
In short, all the inferior instruments 
through which the liberal measures of 
a liberal Government are to be accom- 
plished are anti-liberal. (Cheers). How 
then is it possible that such a system 
can work harmoniously and beneficially 
to the best interests of the country? 
(Hear, hear). For rather would I have 
a Tory Government, acting with Tory 
agents, for then we should have our ene- 
mies before our faces, and not behind 
our backs, than a liberal Government, 
checked, thwarted, and undermined by 
what ought to be its main sources of 
efficiency. (Cheers), Am I not right 
then in saying that this is one of the 
chief difficulties by which the Govera- 
ment is surrounded? On whom, then, 
ought Ministers to rely? On the House 
of Commons, which has always stood 
by them, on the liberal constituency, 
which has returned that House of Com- 
mons ; and,aboveall, on the peuple at 
large, who have before now carried 
them triumphantly through all their 
difficulties. (Cheers). And itis with 
a full conviction of the necessity of this 
reliance, and further with a full con- — 
viction of the gratitude which we 
owe to those who stood forward in sup- 

ort of the cause of their country, and 


now come to the consideration of the, 





oe vindicated the safety of liberty, that 








matters really stood, and to preve that 
you were jestified in honourmg me as 
_ have honoured me to-day. (Cheers). 
I have explained the opinions which I 
entertain on all great public 
and thanking you for the kind reception 
you have given me, and feeling the ut- 
most satisfaction in your concurrence in 
my view of public affairs, | now reques* 
you te drink this sentiment, which I 
adopt most gratefally, “ May the recol- 
lection of the glorious struggle for re- 
form during the last half century ever 
animate Britons ia the demand for. and 


in the maintenance of, their rights.” | ries 


(Great cheering. 

The Castrsay said, that after the 
very beitliant and arzumentative speech 
which they had just heard delivered by 
their noble guest, he could not well 
expect to claim their attention. At the 
same time, in proposing the toast which 
he was now about tozive, he would 
take the liberty to offer to their consi- 
deration one or two observations. He 
conceived that he would not be con- 
sidered as taxing their patience too much 
in doing so, when they were aware that | f 
the toast he rose to was “ Earl 
Grey and the Reform Act.” (Cheers) 
The noble Lord, their noble guest, had 
teld them that day, that he claimed no 
merit to himself for the Reform Bill ; 
that the merit of it belonged neither to 
him, nor to any other individeal, bur 
that the whole merit of that act was t» 
be attributed to Earl Grey. (Hear, hear) 
Now, however they might differ from 
Earl Grey on some poiats, yet, when 


they considered that it was to that noble | The 


lord they were indebted for the Reform 
Act, a measure that the country 
in a sitoation to obtain all that is want 
ed, he was sure that they would agree 
with him in thinkieg that they owed a! 
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debt of gratitude to Earl Grey which 
they coukd scarcely ever repay. (Cheers). 
He woald jest advert te ose or two 


steod upon the clear principle 
Government should not be, as 


ome of influence and GS 
Government of principle would 

readily granted. He was not, besides, 
blind to the difficulties which that Go- 
vernment had to contend against. Their 
noble had just alluded to some 
of them, and unfortunately those to 
which he had referred existed in as. 
much strength to-lay as they did three 
years azo. (Hear, hear). Jt always ap- 
peared to him that one great difficulty 


pervaded the proceedings of that Go- 
vernment. namely, an indecision as toe 


coming to the point with their adversa- 
. (Hear, hear) Another great and 
self-created difficulty of that Govern- 
ment was, that they compromised with 
their enemies, knowing, as they most, 
all the time, that the test possible 
compromises they could make with such 
a view, would not ailvance them a single 
step, or gain for them the slightest real 
support in such quarters. (Cheers). 
There were portions, too, of that admi- 
nistration, that in themselves consti- 
tuted substantial difficulties in the way 
. vi effecting useful and general re- 
, and whose ion from it 
saci deserved to be a source saan publie 
confidence and co tulation. He did 
not of course al'ude to Earl Grey, but 
he alluded t» those late members of the 
administration who had been happily 
relieved of their public duties @ laugh), 
who always had the ession of re- 
form and of liberal principles oa their 
lips, but who, when the time came for 
action, atonce declared pore te g 
ulvocates of Tory principles. ( 
Government had a happy riddance 
of such men. (Cheers). Another diffi- 
culty that had attended Earl Grey's 
administration was, that having carried 
‘he Reform Act, and having in 
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tact, carried into power on the should- 
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ers of the penple, it appeared alwars to 
dread the coafidence of the people. 
‘Hear, hear. Now, if 2 Government 
wil! bat repose trast and confidence in 
a lizeral and enlightened people, it will 
be respected by them, and no diSculties 
or danzers, of any kind, will stend in 
its way. (Cheers) He hoped aad 
trusted that the lave iafusion of liberal 
priaciptes into the Cabinet, would jas- 
tify the reformers in looking forwurd to 
better davs. (Cheers). The new mem- 


ito be done now (Laughter, and cries of 
|Hear). Thoagh the Parlisme-nt, siate 
tt had been reformed, had dene 2 gued 
deal of worth, a great deal more re- 
mained for it to get through. (Cheers). 
If the Lor! Chancellor had said that 
ithe House of Commons had already 
| done too much, then, indeed, they cogld 
‘understand what he meant. He- (Mr. 
| Dunlop) was afraid that he could not 
understand that noble Lord's words, ex- 
jeept upon this principle, that he had 





hers of the Cahinet were imbued with! made up his mind that as little reform 
thoretghly liberal principles, and a should be granted as possible, and that 


hoped that they would see the fruits o 
their accession to office before many 
mooths had elapsed. He agreed with 
his noble Friend, that the sure way to 
make the representatives of the people 
do their duty, was for their constituents 
to look after them. (Hear, hear) He 
wou'd now give them “ Earl Grey and 
the Reform Act” (Great applause). 
Mr. Cours Dextor, who acted as 
croupier, proposed the next torst, “ The 
Repeal of the Septennial Act™; but 
owing to the distance from which he 
spoke, bat little of what he said reached 
us. He contended that the Reform 
Kill shoald be oaly regarded asa means 
toan ead ; as a metns for obtaining all 
those various measures of reform and 
improvement that the wants of the 
cocntry demanded. There were many 
reforms which the people called for, and 
which they must have. They wanted 
free trade in corn. (Cheers.) They wanted 
a reform of the abuses of the charch. 
They wanted a commutation of taxes, 
and an adaptation of them to the means 
of those who paid them. A reform, 
too, in the House of Lords must come 
soon. (Great cheering). He had men- 
tioned to them some out of the long 
catalogue of reforms that still remained 
to be accomplished. A noble and 
learned Lord, who had lately been 
making a progress through Scotland, 
had talked mach and often of what had 
been done in the. last and in the pre- 
ceding session of Parliament, and that 
learned individual, in fact,’seemed to 
intimate, that because so “much, ac- 
cording to his accoant, had been done in 
the two former sessions, little remained 


even not uatil the amst distant period, 
(Loud and general cries of Hear, hear.) 
They were assembled that day to ex- 
press their gratitude to the nuble Earl 
(Durham) for his eminent services in the 
cause of the people. (Cheers) They 
were more especially mict together to 
convey the testimony of their approba- 
tion to him for the great principle that 
he had publicly deciared, at the dinner 
at Eliaburgh, that not a single hour 
passes over his head without regret, that 
prolongs the existence of recognised 
and uvreformed abuses. (Cheers) They 
were asseinbled there that day, to thank 
the noble Bari for the assertion of that 
principle. [t was vain and idle for the 
Lord Chancellor to pretend that the 
former sessions of Parliament had done 
enough. The Government had wasted 
the time of the House of Commons, 
without doing that which the wants aad 
necessities of the peop'e required. (Loud 
cheers). Now the true way to make 
the Government do its duty, was to re- 
peal the Septennial Act. (Cheers). It 
was in vain to expect the Government 
to do its duty, unless it was made de- 
pendent upon the representatives of the 
e; and it was vain to expect that 

they would do their duty if they did not 
consult the wishes and interests of their — 
constituents, and the only mode to se+ _ 
cure that consisted in having Parlia- ~ 
ments holden at shert intervals. 

The toast was druok with great ap- 
se. . 

Mr. Doveras (who, owing to the 
same cause, namely, the distance from. . 
which he spoke at the lower ead of the — 
coom, was also indistinctly beard where 
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we sat) proposed the next toast, ‘‘ The 
Liberty of the Press.” In doing so the 
learned ‘gentleman expatiated at some 
length, and in very eloquent terms, upon 
the mighty influence exercised, and the 
immense good effected by that power- 
ful instrument of human enlightenment: 
and improvement. ‘The liberty of the 
press, he observed, was the best safe- 
guard for the liberties of the people. In 
the evil days of boroughmongering do- 
mination the Government, in order, if 
possible, to keep down the just discon- 
tents of the people, laid cruel laws upon 
the press, and the money of the people 
was squandered in hiring literary prosti- 
tutes to revile and defame those men 
who had the talent and courage to assail 
the fastnesses of corruption. (Cheers). 
It was the peculiar province of the press 
to expose faithless statesmen and un- 
principled politicians. The press ani- 
mated the living to exertion, and did 
justice to the merits of the dead. In 
conclusion, he expressed the delight he 
felt at witnessing such a meeting assem- 
bled to do honour to a consistent patriot 


and honest politician. (Cheers). 
(To be continued.) 
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INSOLVENTS. 
CRONSHEY, S , Putuey, grocer. 
FIELD, T., Morniugton-place, Camberwell 
New-road, flour- factor, 


BANKRUPTS. 

BARNES, J., Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire, carpenter. 

COLEMAN, B. Y., Liverpool, watch-manu- 
facturer. 

DAKIN, H., High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger, 

FARMER, G. W., Tavistock-street, Covent- 
garien, jeweller, 

GODFREY, 5., Bristol, jeweller. 

GROVE, T., Great Surrey-street, tailor. 

HOUGHTON, G., Hertford-street, Mayfair, 
saddler. : 

KERWOOD, J., Cassington, Oxfordshire, 

recer. 

MAUDE, T. H., White Birk, near Blackburn, 
Lancashire, dyer. 

SPRING, W., Great Portland-street, Portland- 
place, plumber. | 

WADELIN, W. W., Wolverhampton, . shoe- 
mavufecturer, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
MERCER, W., Edioburgh, insurance-broker. 
SMITH, J. T., Edinburgh, bookseller. 








Tuespay, NovemBe a 18. 


INSOLVENTS, 


JONES, T., Little Newport-street, Leicester. . 
square, trimming-seller. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 


LINES, A., Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire 
grocer, : 


, 


RBANKRUPTS. 
CLEWS, R. and J., Burslem, Staffordshire, 


manufacturers of earthenware. 

COCK, J., Dartford, miller. 

CRIPPS, J.,Winston, Gloucestershire, grocer. 

DEWHURS!, T., Manchester, bookseller. 

DUFFELL, J., Bridge, Kent, grocer. 

FRANKLAND, F., Oxford-street, carpet- 
warehouséman. 

HATCH, W.H. P., Regent-street, boot- 
maker. 

HALLILY, J., J. Brooke, J. Hallily, and J, 
Hallily, jun., Dewsbury, Yorkshire, wool- 
len-manufacturers. 

MATHWIN, E., F. F. and T., North Shields, 
chain-makers, 

pee G., Newcastie-upon-Tyne, mer 
chant. 

PARMENTER, J., Melbourn, Cambridge- 
shire, linen-draper. 

PATTISON, G.W., Cross-street, Islington, 
merchant. 

PLUNKET, T., Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, grocer. 

PUGH, G., Sheffield, laceman. 

ROBERTS, H.J., James-street, Lisson-grove, 
victualler. 

SMITH, W., Birmingham, victualler. 

STANLEY, T., Leeds, manufacturer. 

THEED, T., West-square, picture-dealer. 

VERY, J., Regent-street, hosier. 

io rHOIR, F., Rue de Clery, Paris, mer- 
chant, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-ExcaAnce, Nov. 17.— 
We have had a good supjly of ‘Wheat since 
this day week ; fine qualities barely supported 
last Monday’s prices, and all secondary sorts 
pheg ls. per qr, cheaper, and the trade very 

all, 

Our arrivals of Barley the latter end of last 
week and this morning were large, aud we 
note this article Is. per qr. lower than last 
Munday. Malt heavy sale. 

Having a few parcels of grey Peas up this 
moruing, they did not support the extreme 
prices of last Monday by Is per bs phen 
Boiling Peas also rather , as the duty 
on foreign is coming down, and we Beans 
vect some importations from abroad. Beans . 


full as dear, 
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We have had but few fresh arrivals of Oats 
since this day week, 19 consequence an ad- 
vauce of 6d. per quarter was ubtained from 
necessitous buyers. both Friday and to-day 
over last Monday’s prices, but the trade was 
not brisk this moroivg. Our buyers are per- 
haps holding off in hopes of seeing our market 
better supplied. The course of the Oat trade 
must materially. depend upon the extent of the 
deliveries of English Oats the end of next 
meath and January. 

Oats, Barley, Beans, and Peas uader.lock, 
inquired for at our quotstions. 


Wheat, English, White, new.... 42s, to 55s, 
Old Cees eervrteeoe *@ee ee 48s. to 56s. 
Red, Dew....esceccosee 405, to 455, 
Old ccccceccessesnccce 445, to 465, 
Livcolushire, red...... 38s. to 44s, 
White eeeeeeee rt ee reese 44s. to 46s. 
Yorkshire, red -.ce.+.. 36s. to 42s, 
White ..ca-cececccecse 428. to 44s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 40s. to 44s. 
Fine white .....eceee+- 445. to 45s. 
Dundee & choice Scvtch 443. to 45s. 
Irish, red, good......4+ 358, to 37s, 
White ......cecenecese 38S. to 425. 
Rye, Mew .cscssccces ecemehaa 305. to 33s. 
Old ee etree eeeeeeteos 34s. tuo 3fs. 
Barley, English, grinding ...... 28s. to 30s. 
Distilling... .... 
Ma'ting eee eeeereseee 343. to 34s. 
Chevalier . 12 ..eseseee 388, tu 42s. 
Malt *e Pere CBee eenee C809 C8 8Pee 44s. to 54s. 
Fine new....cecescceces 965, to 65s, 
Beans, Tick, newW...+2.ses000 348 to 37s, 
Old eeee €P ee eeeese 008 36s. to 4ls. 
Harrow, new,. ..se+e0e 363-.to 38s. 
Old cp ssecccccceseccee 305 to 42s, 
Peas, White, English ......++ 408. to 42s, 
. Foreign eeeceeertesces*? fis. to 42s, 
Grey or Hog ....00+00+ 405. to 42s. 
Maples... ...cccscccoccce 425. to 44s. 
Oats, Polands ........ eeaeevese 22s, to 26s. 
Liocoloshire, short’ small 22s to 25s. 
Lincoloshire, feed eeeeese 22s. to 25s. 
Yorkshire, feed.....<seee 233. to 24s. 
BG des tasenennr eece 24s. to 26s. 
Northumberland aud Ber- 
wick Potato, DCW. ccece 24s. to 27s. 
CE on 00 ncienen eeeeoeecoe 27s. to 34s. 
ADEMS, NEW 2. .ecncences 208 to Bhs. 
*eeecerteseeeeseee eee 26s. to 23s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com- 
MOB NEW cecocectresce 24s. to 2fs. 
Id woe Peeeseseseceeeee 26s. to 27s. 
Pytato eeee ee eeeGescece 0@ 26s. to 24s. 
Old.. SO eee eee te0e 00088 27s. to 28s. 
Ieish Potato, NEW oes rece 245. 10 26s. 
Old...... ®®c4e 00000080080 23s. to 2fs. 
Feed, new light ecoee ‘18s. to 20s. 
r Black, DEW aocceveeece vias oo 
oreign. feed... .csccene oe. Se , 
Deniae & old det sg 
to lds. 


Foreign, i bund, feed... 


166. to 28s, 


22xp Novemser, 1834, 


ce eee 305, to 34s. | 
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PROVISIONS. 


Butter, Dorset eeeeeese 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
Cambridge eeee 40s, to —&, 
York ...+.+.. 388, to —s, 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Single ditto,,,. 44s. to 48s. 
Cheshire...... 54s. to 74s, 
a eed Derby ee eeeeee 50s, to 60s. 
Hams, Westmoreland,, 50s. to 60s. 
—— Cumberland... 50s. to 60s. 

















SMITHFIELD, November 17. 


_ This day's supply of beasts, though not quite 
so numerous as.was that of this day se’nnight, 
was fully equal tothe demand, and, as to qua- 
ity, forthe time of the year, tolerably good - 
the supply of Sheep, Calves and Porkers, ra- 
ther limited. Trade was, with each kind of 
prime meat, somewhat brisk; but with the 
middliog avd inferior kinds, dull, at no quet- 
able variatiou from Friday’s prices. 

About a fourth of the beasts were Short- 
horns ; the remainder about equal uumbers of 
Herefords, Devons, Scots, Welsh ruuts, and 
Irish beasts, with about 50 Town’s-end Cows, 
a few Sussex beasts, Staffords, &c. 

About a meiety of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the Southdown and white-faced 
crosses, in the proportion of abvut one of the 
former to three of the latter; about a fourth 
Southdowas ; and the remainder about equal 
numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, Kentish 
half-breds, and horued and puiled Norfulks, 
with a few pens of borned Dorsets and Somer- 
sets, ‘horned and polled Scotch and Welsh 
Sheep, &c. 

About 2,000 of the beasts, a full moiety of 
which were Shorthoros, the remainder about 
equal numbers of Herefords, Devons, and 
Irish. beasts, .with about 100 Scots, were from . 
Liacolnsbire, Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and .other of our northern districts; 
about 300, chiefly Scots, with a few Short- 
horas, Deyons, .and Welsh runts, from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire ; 
about 160, chiefly Herefords, Devons, « 
runts, with a few Scotch and Irish beasts, 
from. our western and midland districts; about 
40, in. about equal numbers of Sussex beasts, 
Devons, runts, and Irish beasts ; from Keut, 
Sussex, aod Surrey; aud most of the remaia- 
der,. including the Town’s-end Cows, from 
the marshes, &c. near Londou. 
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